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The Art Amateur 





JOHN F. DOUTHITT 


ANNOUNCES THE ARRIVAL OF ONE OF THE LARGEST 


Importations of Lace and Muslin Curtains 


Which, while they last, will be putON SALE AT FACTORY PRICES. There are NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS, nor 
can goods of the same quality be bought in your own town or store for anything like double the amount you can get 
them from us direct. We illustrate FOUR LEADING LINES, which are good for use in City or Country Homes. 









































No, 1 No. 2 


. I size, 3 yards x 36 in., White Muslin, with two pleats ; fluted ruffle. 
. 2 size, 3 yards x 42 in., White Muslin, with fancy insertion and fluted ruffle; colors in Pink, Green, Blue or Violet. 


$1.35 per pair 


. , 


No. 3 


Price, $1.00 per pair. 
Price 


No. 3 size, 3 yards x 40 in,, Fancy Printed MUSLIN, Large Rose Pattern; colors in Pink, Blue or Gold; fluted ruffle. Price 


$1.50' per pair. 3.5 ¢ 


o.e 


No. 4 size, 3 yards, x.42 in., White Muslin, with fancy insertion and fluted ruffle to match. Price, $1.65 per pair. 
All these Curtains afe the latest:fashion in New York. Goods will be shipped C. O. D. or Cash may accompany order. 
Correspondence particularly requested, to which prompt and careful attention will be given. Don’t hesitate, but order 


mow. These are the greatest bargains ever offered. 


If you are planning decorations our color experts are at your service to answer all questions gratis. 


anti 2,000 Tapestry Paintings to choose from. 
apes ry ain Ings 38 Artists employed, including Gold 
Medalists from the Paris Salon. 
Special designs for special rooms furnished. 


‘ H We can show you effects NEVER 
Artistic Home Decorations before thought of and at moderate 
prices, too. Write for Color-schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artists sent to 
all parts of the world to execute every sort of Decoration and Painting. 
We are educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply everything 
that goes to make up the interior of a home—Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, 
Furniture, Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Etc. 

H For Wall Hangings in colorings to match all 
Russian Tapestry kinds of woodwork, carpets and draperies. To 
be pasted on like wall paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little more than Bur- 
laps, and has taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, being softer, 

smoother, and more rich and restful. We commend 


these mosthighly. We have made special silk draper- 
iestomatch them. Send toc. for postage on samples. 


Gobelin Art Cretons For W2!! Hangings. 


They are pasted on 
like wall paper. They are taking the place of the 
latter, being softer and more artistic, costing a very 
little more—about the same as wall paper at $1.00a 
roll. We have them in styles of Grecian, Russian, 
Venetian, Brazilian, Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon 
College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delft, Soudan, and, mark you, we have dra- 
peries to match. Send 25c. to pay postage on samples. 


New styles designed by 
Wall Papers gold inatnhnette, Send 


°° cents to prepay express on large sample 
ooks and drapery. Will include drapery 
samples in package. See our Antique. Me- 
tallic, French, Pressed Silk, and lida effects. 
Have 600 different wall hangings with dra- 
~_peries specially made to match, 


JOHN 


222 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Permerly 286 Fifth Avenue) 


H We have draperies to match all kinds of wall hangings 
Draperies from 15 centsa yard. This is a very important feature to 
attain the acme of artistic excellence in decoration. No matter how much 
or how little you want to spend, you must have harmony in form and 
color. Send 25 cents for samples. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send 

ou free a color-scheme, illustrated by samples themselves. 
(Regular danee for this is $25.00.) Tell us what you want on the walls of 
the principal rooms—tint, paint, paper, or stuff. We can decorate your 
house from $200.00 up. If possible send us the plans, rough pencil outline 
will do. Tell us if you want curtains, carpet, furniture—in fact, itemize to 
us everything you desire. If you have any or all of those articles let us 
know the color of them so we can bring them into the color-scheme. 
Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of Art Decorations 3°s, 27 Dock 


of the century, 
200 royal quarto pages filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern 
home interiors and studies. Price $2.00. If you want to be up in decora- 
tion send $2.00 for this book worth $50.00, 


School Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons in studio, $5.00. Complete 

written instruction by mail, $1.00. Tapestry paintings rented ; 
full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., supplied. Nowhere, Paris not 
excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. New catalogue of 170 
studies, 25 cents. Send $1.00 for complete instructions in tapestry painting 
and compendium of studies. 


H We manufacture Tapestry Materials supe- 
Tapestry Materials rior to foreign goods and half the price. 
Book of samples rocents. Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 50- 
inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 


WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT 
OUR HOUSE 


F. DOUTHITT American Tapestry and Decorative Co. 


NEW YORK 
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CHAS. SEDELMEYER | 
6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 


PARIS 


Galleries of High-Class | 





P ‘ati OLD MASTERS AND 
AINUINGS pareizon SCHOOL 


Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. 











Has just issued the seventh volume of 


The Complete Work of Rembrandt 

by WILHELM Bope. There will be eight volumes, 
containing the reproductions in heliogravure of 
all the Master’s pictures, with their descriptions 
and their history. The richest and most extensive 
book ever published of any painter. Subscription 
price for the complete work : $520 for the Edition 
de Luxe, on Japan paper ; $320 for the edition on 
Holland paper. 


BLAKESLEE GALLERY 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 34th Street, N. Y. 


Early Dutch, 
Flemish, and English 


: : PAINTINGS : : 
DURAND-RUEL 


EXPERT AND IMPORTER OF 
ANCIENT 
and MODERN 











Paintings 


389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


(Corner 36th Street) 


New York office of the largest and most 16 RUE LAFFITTE 
tmportant Art Galleries in Paris AND 11 RUE LEPELLETIER 


W ANTED Suggestions for decorations of 
art-calendars, bills-of-fare, etc. 
FRANK G. BARRY, Herkimer, N. Y. 


A. D. VORCE 
———CURIOSH——— 


Oriental Porcelains 
Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 


363 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
COR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF. 


ARNOLD & LOCKE 


GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS 


OFFICE, SHOW ROOMS, AND FACTORY 


250 AND 252 FULTON STREET 


OVINGTON BUILDING 


























stuns tocre’” ~BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


EDWARD BRANDUS 


Ancient and Modern 
Paintings 
ART GALLERIES 


391 Fifth Ave., New York, Bet. 36th and 37th Sts. 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 


GOUPIL & CO. 


OF PARIS 


BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS 
Paris, London, New York, The Hague 





PAINTINGS, BRONZES, and 
WORKS OF ART 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 
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To those interested, a cordiall invitation is extended to visit our 
STUDIOS: 23, 25 and 27 Sixth Avenue, to see work in progress of 
execution, also completed. Correspondence Solicited. Send for 
Illustrated Hand Book. 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York 


WALL PAPER! 


It saves the jobber’s and retailer’s profit. 
Send for samples at once. Give full par- 
ticulars. Samples free. 


Address H. BIDWELL, Dept. 34, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Direct from the 
Manufacturer 








BEST INSTRUCTION——LOWEST PRICE 

THE THOUSAND ISLAND ART SCHOOL 
Open June 15 to October 1. Painting, Deowing, Sketch- 
ing, Tapestry, Pyrography, Composition, all Branches. 
Oni; month, $xs season. An original, superior, rapid 
meth in Water Colors, taught nowhere else. 
Instruction given in Rafaelli’s wonderful Solid Vil Colors, 
greatly simplifying Oil Painting. 

A. G. MARSHALL, Director, 

Thousand Island Park St. Lawrence River, N. Y. 


Frrink’s Reflectors 


are used by Leading Private Art Galleries 
and Art Museums. Send dimen- 
sions for Estimates. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 








TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Artists’ Tables 


CIRCULARS FREE 


THE Hetterschied Mfg. Works 
317 South Division Street 


‘ 


Mr. Eugéne Fischhof 


Just returned from Paris, 
invites his friends and pa- 
trons to visit his galleries, 


20 West 34th St., New York 


where he will be pleased to 
show a notable collection of 
works by old Masters and 
Painters of the early English 
School, recently imported. 


PARIS ART ROOMS, 50 Rue St. Lazare 


oe 





(Formerly with 
the successors 
of Goupil & Co.) 


Julius Oehme 


384 Fifth Ave., bet. 35th & 36th Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 


High-Class Paintings 


BARBIZON SCHOOL and 
EARLY ENGLISH MASTERS 





the beat Art Tool in use. Applies 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and 
save time. No studio complete 
without it. Circulars free. 


ADDRESS, 


Air Brush Mfg. Co., 


K. 
Street, Rockford, lll., U. S. A. 


AIR BRUSH 
Qe 


FOR 
ART WOR 
64 Nassau 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


HEINIGKE & BOWEN 
STAINED GLASS MAKERS 


Memorial Windows, Memorial Bronzes 
and Brasses 


24 and 26 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 





MRS. FANNY ROWELL 


STUDIO, THE MANHATTAN 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Elevator Entrance, West rsth Street. 


Designs and Decorations 


Classes Wednesdays and Thursdays, 1o to 12 and 2 to 4, 





Authors’ Manuscripts Solicited 


Novels, stories, poems, essays, plays published serially ~ 


or in volume form. Prompt, gratuitous examination. 


F, TENNYSON NEELY 


40 West Thirty-Fourth Street 
Between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Tue Art AMATEUR. 
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The Art Amateur 
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JUST ISSUED 


The most complete book yet published 
on “THe Use or Lustres.” This work 
will prove alike invaluable to Professional 
and Amateur Decorators. The author, 
Mrs. Fanny Rowell, of the New York 
Society of Keramic Arts, carefully de- 
scribes in detail the use of each lustre, also 
its combination with other lustres, with 
gold and with color. The book is replete 
with new ideas, and should be in every 


Keramic studio. Price, 50 cents. 


THE ART AMATEUR 


(New Address) Parker Building 
225 Fourth Avenue (,,0° Stier) New York 
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GRAND PRIZE and GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded THE ART AMATEUR at 
the Paris Exposition for its edu” 
cational excellence and its beauti- 
ful coler studies. 


Pictures for 
School-room 
Decoration 


THE ART AMATEUR’S repro- 
ductions in color from the paint- 
ings of celebrated artists are world 
renowned, and are to be seen on 
the walls of most of the schools 
throughout the country. Send 
two-cent stamp for catalogue of 
over 200 reproductions. Unusually 
liberal discounts to teachers. 





326. Cherry Ripe (11x 16). 
By Ellen Welby. 25 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
Twelve Colored Studies Free 


To all persons sending in $4.00 (the price of a year's subscription) 
we will give free twelve Beautiful Pictures in Colors, of Figures, Animals, 
Landscape, Fruit, and Flowers, similar to those which won the Grand Prize 
and Gold Medal at the Paris Exposition. These are in addition to those 
which accompany the magazine each month. 


THE ART AMATEUR, 225 4th Avenue, N. Y. 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR. 





SCHOOL OF THE 


Museum of Fine. As 


INSTRUCTORS SCHOLARSHIPS 
E.C. Tarbell, }) Drawing Paige Foreign Scholar- 
P.W. Beneen | and ship for Men and Women. 
Philip Hale, ) Painting. | jelen Hamblen Scholar- 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling. | ship. 

Mrs. Wm. Stone, Ten Free Scholarships. 
Decorative Design. Prizes in money award- 
E. W. Emerson, Anatomy. ed in each department. 


A. K. Cross,. Perspective. For circulars and terms 
— address the Manager, 


27th Year Emily Denforth Norcross, 














School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Wiuseum » 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 
Illustration, Architecture, Decorative Painting and 
Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles 

L. W. MILLER, Principal 





Fifth Year—Sept. 29, rg02, to May 29, 1903 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 
No examination for admission 
Drawing and Painting from life, separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 
Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache, 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
Painting, and Flower Painting. 
Evening Life and Illustration Class for men. 
ps, Medals and Prizes. 
For Circulars and all Information, 
address the Secretary 


Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


EnpoweD ror Hicuer EpucaTIon 1n ArT 


Summer Term, 1903. June I5th to August 2Ist 
10 Weeks, $20.00 
Drawing and painting from the costumed model. Out-of- 
door study from landscape. Modeling, China Painting. 
and Design. The Academy is in Eden Park. 200 acres on 
a hill overlooking the city. Students are admitted free 
to the adjacent Art Museum, 
J. H. GEST, Director, Cincinnati. 

Fall Term Opens September 28 

















ILLUSTRATING 


TAUGHT BY MAIL or at RESIDENT SCHOOL 


Also all Book and Magazine Illustrating, Newspaper Sketch- 
ing, Caricature, Letteriug, Designing. etc. Persoaal Ine 
struction and guidance. Prepare quickly for paying work. 
Big salaries for our graduates. Experience unnecessary. 

est, most responsible and most 1 
school of illustrating in the world. Incorporated. Write 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and full particulars. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OP ILLUSTRATING 
31 Penn. St., INDIANAPOLIS, U, S. A. 














PRACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence 


We fit the student for work in 


Ne paper, Li 
and other establishments, or the o. The 
profession is highly profitable, and the demand for 
competent, educated artists practically unlimited. 
PRACTICAL Drawing taught b methods. 
Write for further informat' 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2801), Battle Creek, Mich. 
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MY NOTE BOOK 


RRESPECTIVE of the discussion in the 
press and in private as to the persons respon- 
sible for rebuilding the Grand Campanile of 
Venice and whence the cost of rebuilding shall 
be drawn, the following is settled: The 
Italian Government agrees that the municipal- 
ity, not the Basilica of San Marco, shall take 
charge, provided an architect of unquestioned 
ability shall conduct the matter; the Govern- 
ment will contribute $100,000. The munici- 
pality will give $100,000. Together with the 
$300,000 collected from Venetians and for- 
eigners, the goodly sum of $500,000 is as- 
sured, which is about five-sixths of the 
amount estimated as its cost. The Gov- 
ernment also will appropriate $60,000 for other 
restorations such as the Procuratie Vecchie and the 
Sansovino Library. The architect will be Commenda- 
tor Luca Beltrami, who restored the west front of 
the Cathedral and the old castle of the Sforzas at 
Milan. Signor Gaetano Moretti has been placed at 
the head of the Office for. the Conservation of Monu- 
ments in Italy. Commendator Boni declined the 
position given to Beltrami because of his work on 
the Roman Forum. Beltrami’s assistants are Sig- 
nore Cortiand Francesconi. All the rubbish having 
been cleared away, it is proposed to set the new 
foundation stone on the day of Saint Mark, April 25, 
with all the usual rejoicings, peals of bells, and 
processions, 





* * * 


E.Lections at the Society of American Artists 
have added the following to the membership: Mrs. 
Adelaide Cole Chase, of Boston, daughter of the 
painter Cole; the sculptors, F. G. R. Roth and 
Adolph A. Weinmann; the portrait painter, Benja- 
min C, Porter; the Pennsylvanian landscapist, Ed- 
ward W. Redfield; the marine painter, F. K. W. 
Rhen; and the painter of ideal and symbolical pic- 
tures, Elliott Daingerfield. The officers elected are 
John La Farge, president ; Kenyon Cox, vice-presi- 
dent ; Samuel Isham, treasurer, and H. Bolton Jones, 
member of the board of control. At the National 
Arts Club the governors elected for the class of 1908 
are John G. Agar, Franklin G. Colby, J Wells 
Champney (painter), Robert W. Gibson (architect), 
and Charles Rollinson Lamb, together with Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., of the Evening Post, to fill a 
vacancy in the class of 1906. 


(Copyright, John w. Van Oost, Editor and Publisher, New York and London) 


NINETEEN designs by Sandro Botticelli and B. 
3aldini, made for the first edition of the Inferno, 
caused a copy of the Divina Commedia to reach a 
sensational price at the sale of the Carmichael library 
in London. This copy was in the Hamilton palace 
library and went at the sale to Carmichael for $1,600 
It has the largest number of illustrations of any 
copy known, besides the commentaries by Landino. 
The sale soon resolved itself into a duel between 
Quaritch and Murray, and ended in the former ob- 
taining it for $5,000. Quaritch also bought the “ Sun- 
derland” Dante of 1472, illustrated and bound in 
blue ‘morocco, for $1,260, ana a third copy of the 
Inferno for $1,225. For an edition of 1477 he had 
to pay only $330, and for one dated 1487 only $270. 
Quaritch seems determined to have a corner on illus- 
trated fifteenth century Dantes. 

2K 26 * 

ALPHONSE DE NEUVILLE’s military pictures of the 
British campaign in South Africa in 1881 came to 
the hammer lately at Christie's, in London, when the 
J. G. Murdoch collection was sold. “Saving the 
Queen’s Colors” and “The Last Sleep of the Brave ” 





Hon. DAVID R. FRANCIS. 
President, Louisiania Purchase Exposition Company. 


were put up together and brought $2,500. These 
pictures were painted for the late Mr. Murdoch; the 
one shows the charge of Lieuts. Coghill and Melvill 
to rescue the colors from the enemy at the battle of 









































































The. Art 


Isandhlawana and the other the discovery of their 
bodies on the spot where they perished. 
* * * 


An exhibition of paintings by the veteran British 
artist George F. Watts is being held at Leighton 
House, London. Some canvases date back to 1838. 
“ Love Steering the Barque of Humanity” is a re- 





MILAN H. HULBERT. 


Chief, Department of Manufactures, Universal Exposition 
at Saint Louis, 1904. 


cent work exhibited last autumn in the New Gallery. 
Mr. Watts is not only a portraitist and painter of 
large allegorical pictures that find great favor in 
England, but a sculptor on a colossal scale. He has 
just shipped to South Africa a big symbolical horse 
and rider as a monument to Cecil Rhodes, and he is 
also at work on a piece of colossal statuary which he 
intends to leave to the nation. 

* * * 

A NUMBER Of painters are about to open an exhi- 
bition at the Waldorf Art Galleries, 7 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, for the fortnight April 15 to April 30. 
This exhibition will be held annually. Among 
the artists are William M. Chase, Carroll Beck- 
with, J. G. Brown, Childe Hassam, Frederick 
W. Kost, R. Swain Gifford, Robert Van Boskerck, 
and William A. Coffin. The gallery is in charge of 
C. A. de Il’Isle Holland and George I. Haley, Jr. 

, * *.% 


DeETAILs concerning the golden crown of Saita- 
phernes, upon which fresh doubt has been thrown 
by the alleged confession of a certain Elina, give 
some explanation for the fact that it has remained 
five years or more on exhibition in the Louvre since 
it was attacked as fraudulent by Herr Furtwangler. 
This handsome crown of beehive or tiara shape was 
defended by M. Salomon Reinach, a very competent 
and very learned writer on Gaulish, Roman, and 
Greek antiquities. Its genuine character was be- 
lieved by’several experts of the British Museum, and 
it now appears that when it was brought from 
Odessa to Vienna a number of antiquarians counted 
it a veritable relic of the art of the Greeks among 
the colonists on the northern shores of the Black 
Sea. Some took a middle stand, and, while agreeing 
that the top was genuine, probably a cup of gold of 
the period, the lower part, which consists of zones 
of gold with repousse animals, monsters, etc., run- 
ning round them, were clever forgeries by some 
Russian goldsmith. It is generally believed that the 
confession of Elina that it was he who made it in 
Paris is a boast by which he wishes to attract atten- 


tion, or he has been employed by some one to exe-, 
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cute a tiara for the purpose of deceiving the ar- 
cheologists. Every sign points to South Russia 
as the place whence it came, whether a genuine find 
as it stands, or an article part genuine, part “ faked,” 
or a piece made out ot whole cloth-of-gold. 

PHILADELPHIA may soon come into possession of 
all the old masters and other art treasures belonging 
to Mr. P. A. B. Widener, if this city will give a site 
for a museum where the old reservoir was at the 
Green Street entrance to Fairmount Park. About 
eight acres are available there, and the reservoir has 
become practically useless. About $500,000 is avail- 
able for the building itself, of which $400,000 comes 
from the city and $100,000 may be taken from the 
Franklin Fund. It is quite within the possibilities 
that Mr. Elkins and Mr. John G. Johnson, of Phila- 
delphia, will add their remarkable collections to the 
gift by Mr. Widener if a proper edifice be prepared 
where the contents are open to the public and thor- 
oughly protected from harm. It is well known that 
the collections of these three connoisseurs have far 
outgrown the residences in which they are now 
housed. Philadelphia is to be congratulated on this 
good news. 

*x* * * 

THE art committee of the National Arts Club has 
arranged a small exhibition of American pictures 
coming under the head of “ideal art,” by which is 
meant figure art that has no portrait or anecdotal 
side. Among the painters represented besides the 
deceased Thomas Cole and Henry Peters Gray, are 
John La Farge, Albert P. Ryder, Abbott H. Thayer, 
E. D. Bell, Walter Shirlaw, '‘R. V. V. Sewell, Mrs. 
Amanda Brewster Sewell, Elliott Daingerfield, Fred- 
erick Ballard Williams, William Fair Kline, H. B. 
Fuller, Louis Loeb, Mary L. Macomber, Louise Cox 
and others. 

a 

Last year about 17,000 pictures were sent to the 
Royal Academy as candidates for exhibition, so the 
Council has restricted the number of paintings which 
an academician may send to six, when formerly he 





‘ FREDERICK J. V. SKIFF. 
Director of Exhibits, Universal Exposition at Saint Louis, 1904. 


might submit eight, and the limit for outsiders, which 
was formerly eight, has been reduced to two. Un- 
fortunately the academician and associate can de- 
mand that every one of his six pictures shall be 
placed, so that there will be little relief from the 
mass of poor work by the members, while the out- 
siders, who are sometimes. interésting, lose a good 
many chances of acceptance. 
: Joun W. Van Oost. 




















HARMONY OF COLOR 





Harmony in color treatment has a fascination 
which renders it essential to complete satisfaction or 
pleasure. It may be described as the symmetrical 
correspondence of hues, a unity worked out as a cal- 
culated effect, which, while enhancing the value of 
each part, gives to the whole an individual expres- 
sion. 

The effect lies in true balance of quantities, and 
still more in the artistic arrangements of tints with 
reference to the design considered in itself or to its 
surroundinys, the latter general feature of harmony 
possessing the characteristics known in decorative 
work as adaptation, or suitableness to its purpose. 

The very essence of beauty is harmony, of which 
there are two sorts, that of resemblance and that of 
contrast; the former realized by tender gradation of 
tints, the latter by opposing contrasts, as between two 
complementary colors, or neutral and positive col- 
ors judiciously selected. The harmony that.may be 
established between colors themselves is the mere 


alphabet of the colorist who has to select and dispose 
them in reference to design. 

As form contrasts with form, so color with color, 
not form with color or color with mass, but a 
double or compound contrast may take place, as when 
a small portion of brilliant color gives effect and life 
to a larger surface of neutral tints. The smallness 
of the area of the brilliant color contrasts with the 
large size of the surface opposed to it, and the bril- 
liancy itself with the quietness of the surrounding col- 
ors. Ina large colored design the fewness and sim- 
plicity of arrangement of certain tints may contrast 
with the number and complete arrangement of higher 
or lower hues. 

Nature imitates, in many instances, the productions 
of art, but we regard these with very different feel- 
ings from those excited by the richly colored and pic- 
turesque details of designs. 

_ As to colors themselves, we get none equal in pur- 
ity to the disparted,rays of the prism. Let blue and 
yellow glass be separately intensified by placing a 
number of pieces of each together,:the blue becomes 
purplish and the yellow reddish. The blue is not that 
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of the prism. Again, if a red and white flower be 
viewed through red glass, both will appear almost 
white, which would not be the case were the red abso- 
lutely pure or up to the standard of the prism. 

Indeed, none of the tints of nature can be matched. 
Our green colors are blended with more red than is 
generally surmised; none completely correspond to 
the tints of leaves, light or dark. The impurity with 
which colorists have to struggle is further evident 
from the circumstance that if fine red and green glass 
are placed together, they exclude every ray of light. 
We work, not only with impure ‘colors, but artistic 
judgments as to their characteristics, positive and 
relative, differ, so affecting results. 

The effect of one color on another, or of one group 
on another group, is a subject too wide to enter on. 
It is sufficient to state that a knowledge of the mutual 
or reciprocal effects of color, whether in juxtaposi- 
tion or distributed in compositions or designs, is the 
groundwork of the colorist’s art. He proceeds 
thence, to subordinate the colors he employs to some 
predominate tone. In studying those effects he 


black as a 


meets with such surprising facts that 
ground ‘will impart red to ornaments imposed on it; 
that red does not give yellows a reddish tint but gilds 
them, and that yellow and orange yellow, contrasted 
with black, increase the purity of the black, besides 
being in no way themselves lowered in tone; that a 
white ground does not lessen the olive gray tint of 


gilt. There are subtle ties in the art of associating 
colors, with reference to harmonious results, that will 
bear a lifetime of observation. 

The circumstance that middle tints unite opposing 
colors, provides a means for the assistance of harsh 
contrasts. Accepting the color that predominates in 
an assemblage of tints, it is not difficult to produce a 
harmony; the character of which will be determined 
by the leading color. There are vague likes and dis- 
likes of certain colors with individuals, but in employ- 
ing any colors in a,composition of which the acces- 
sories to the design are skilfully presented so as to 
produce an harmonious whole, all tastes will be pro- 
pitiated, ~ 




































































So powerfully does unity of expression tell upon 
sensation and judgment. As for those who never go 
beyond the sensations produced by color and form, 
esteeming the most skilful colorist the one who in- 
troduces the most vivid hues, their case is hopeless. 
The limitations and restrictions of color to its pur- 
pose as applied, must enter as an element of judg- 
ment in determining propriety of treatment. It is 
folly to draw an analogy between painting on canvas 
tc be framed, and the coloring imposed on architec- 
tural features, the forms of which are already set. In 
one and the other, however, the same principle of 
harmony will assert itself, such as that strong posi- 
tive colors should only be sufficient to give beauty to 
the details. 

In architectural embellishment, the forms of parts 
to which pure color is applied necessarily affects the 
ensemble. The greater -the number of colors, the 
more difficult the task to produce a harmonious com- 
position. 

There would appear at the present time too great 
a tendency in colors, as applied to architectural or 
constructive features, to indulge in delicate, almost 
expressionless, neutral tints, weak in their effects, in- 
stead of employing luminous colors, which may al- 
ways be toned down to meet requirements, by the 
introduction of a few pure tints. We like a brilliant 
sun; the colors of nature are never complained of as 
too intense, but decorative artists, whether on ac- 
count of being engirt by inapplicable theories, or be- 
ing in a maze when passing beyond the simplest ele- 
ments of coloring, leave us to tameness, somberness, 
or inane prettiness. 

Harmony may be attained by brilliancy of coloring 
and effect, such as render decoration prominent and 
attractive, as well as by the whole coloring and orna- 
mentation being of a subdued and unobtrusive char- 
acter, such as is obtained by broken tints or colors, 
with a sparing use of positive colors, only sufficient 
to give beauty to the details. It is folly to affirm that 
bright colors will be injurious to interiors if freely 
used. 

Large masses of bright color, indeed, are not 
wanted for the limited area presented in house dec- 
oration, but it may be asked, if color decoration is 
not to present a certain degree of prominence, why 
should it exist at all? Architects, so far as they in- 
fluence decoration, appear to incline to pale neutral 
tints, even in the selection of wall paper, on the 
ground that these set off, to best advantage, molded 
ornamental details, and apparently enlarge interior 
spaces. 

The fine English lady who thought that the use of 
paupers was to enrich landscapes with their red 
cloaks, may be credited with, at least, a fair notion of 
effective contrast in coloring. The repose which con- 
stitutes the best result of harmonious coloring is not 
a synonym for that faint rendering of color on walls 
and other surfaces which leaves the mind of the be- 
holder wholly at rest through not exciting any par- 
ticular attention. Color is a thing to be enjoyed, and 
that heartily. 

Apparently the prevailing fear is that harmony will 
be sacrificed, or, at least, be endangered by the free 
use of colors that rank high in the chromatic scale. 
Countless instances of interiors architecturally impos- 
ing could be named, where the opportunity of splen- 
did colored effects has been foregone. It was with 
no such timorousness that in the Elizabethan period 
elaborately carved wainscottings and oaken roofs 
were covered with white plaster for colored enrich- 
ments that added variety of tints to beauty of form. 

Decorators would, undoubtedly, be bolder were 
they not so trammeled by many absurd rules laid 
down for their guidance, as for instance, that if walls, 
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friezes, and ceilings are to glow with brilliancy, the 
effect will be injured, and their efforts rendered nuga- 
tory, should everything else in the room not corre- 
spond in‘ brilliancy. But why should brilliancy in 
decoration not be resorted to when the principle of 
relief, as between it and the ordinary hues of furni- 
ture, affords such an inexhaustible resource for ren- 
dering it effective? 

An instance of how far false deductions obtain a 
place in color theories, and are set up as binding, 
though absolutely incapable of application, is the 
conclusion reached from the assertion, by no means 
satisfactorily proved, that three, five, and eight are 
the proportions of the several colors of the prism, 
increasing in arithmetical ratio in secondary and ter- 
tiary hues, namely; that for perfect color composi- 
tions, the same proportions must be maintained. 

Where nature wins admiration is in the presenta- 
tion of strong neutral tints, not the weak tints of a 
host of modern decorators, her sparkling effects be- 
ing induced by a few bright scattered flowers in posi- 
tive colors; these colors, if in masses, never fail to be 
fatiguing to the sight, and consequently are inhar- 
monious. This indulgence in neutral tints allows of 
that free play in contrast of tone seen in the changes 
which the seasons bring, and abounding in harmoni- 
ous effects. In any combination nature brings about, 
we cannot get three of yellow, five of red, and eight 
of blue. 

The color theories of modern books going into the 
question of shades, harmonies, hues, and contrasts, 
were not the bases on which the grand old mosaicists 
of Palermo, Ravenna, and Rome, and the painters of 
Assisi and Venice lavished such vivid coloring on their 
productions. Their triumphs were due to the power 
of conceptive and observant genius, steadied by the 
traditions of the times before them. They executed 
freely what we attempt timidly, justifying this course 
by intellectual deductions from the prism theory. 

The combination of tints which compounds admit, 
with a green tint predominating more or less, are 
simply infinite, differences being further modified by 
the intensity of that hue. The colors may be gener- 
ally classified as warm or luminous, cold or somber. 
The scale of these compound colors is indicated by 
their alliance in hue to the tones of the primary col- 
ors. The changes as rendered by combinations of 
tints are matter of ordinary observation, but not so 
the combinations themselves, which require, together 
with a knowledge of the scale, a practised eye for 
their detection. 

The skilful treatment of brilliant colors, a treat- 
ment free from any violently glaring effects, is best 
illustrated by great examples, when the colorist was 
not embarrassed by complex and inapplicable the- 
ories, and nevertheless brought out perfectly har- 
monious, presenting to the eye what the harmonious 
concert of music does to the ear. In old churches 
and their attached chapels in Europe, the walls of 
which are painted in vivid colors almost beyond be- 
lief, such as the most gorgeous ceiling would-seem 
unequal to surmount, reliance for unitary effect is the 
tout ensemble. The securing of relief is placed in the 
natural tints of columns that stand out unadorned 
against the gorgeous background, their polish at 
times aiding the effect, as well as gray old roofs. So 
in rooms, highly illuminated walls are far from being 
injured by the more somber hues of furniture any 
more than by carpets luminous in their tints without 
being flashy. 

We are told to introduce such designs in walls as 
that the two sides of a frame shall not unequally cut 
the details of a pattern, but the designs on walls are 
more considered in their entirety by spectators than 
is generally allowed, although, unlike the ceiling, por- 
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tions of the space were necessarily hidden. Night’s 
firmament is still glorious, though some of the con- 
stellations lie hid by clouds. The mind, or if you will, 
imagination, sets them in their place. 

Another error must be pointed out, namely; that 
color decoration, however harmonious in itself, will 
appear incongruous if the colors be not selected so 
as not to give to one material the semblance of an- 
other, as for instance, that a wooden surface should 
have different treatment from that applied to stone, 
plaster, or iron. In medieval coloring, the decora- 
tors put in such color as best suited them. heedless 
of what it covered, and if plaster would make a better 
ground for their purpose than stone or wood, they did 
not hesitate to apply it. 

The Greeks, for the sake of after coloring effects, 
plastered over their marble, knowing that the char- 
acter of the material could, in an architectural struc- 
ture, be sufficiently judged by its adjuncts, that wood 
or stone would show what they were by bearings, 
thicknesses, and supports. 

A word as to stained windows: Stained windows 
of old were mainly regarded as a method of decor- 
ating by color, and so long as there was variety and 
harmony, the picture was merely a secondary matter, 
modestly allowing the window to be rather admired 
for the effect of its color on the rest of the building, 
than because of the picture represented by it. It was 
subordinated to general harmony, and on this ac- 
count was not encumbered with the abounding shad- 
ows in numerous windows in which a picture is com- 
posed in forgetfulness that the first purpose of a win- 
dow is to give light. 

One of the most difficult points with which the 
artist or the decorator has to contend is how to so 
group colors as to have them harmonize. The har- 
mony of color is one of the unchangeable laws of 
nature and as such is not susceptible to the will or 
caprice of man. This law must be understood be- 
fore harmony can be secured. The following simple 
combinations show the effect of one color upon 
another. 

Red and Green.—A red body reflects green rays, 
while, on the other hand, a green body reflects red 
rays. Therefore, green is the color which completes 
red, and similarly red is the color which completes 
green. Both colors, therefore, gain in intensity. 

Blue and Orange.—A blue body often reflects 
orange rays, and, inversely, an orange body will fre- 
quently reflect the blue rays. Orange is, therefore, 
the complementary color of blue, and vice versa; 
therefore each color intensifies the other. 

Violet and Greenish Yellow.—A violet body re- 
flects greenish yellow, and, inversely, a greenish yel- 
low body reflects violet. Both colors, therefore, com- 
plete each other and intensify each other. 

Indigo and Yellow.—Indigo reflects yellow, and 
yellow indigo rays, hence they are complemeritary 
and intensify each other. 

It would carry us too far to describe all the other 
colors which are complementary. 

DISCORD OF COLORS. 

1. Two simple colors——Red and Yellow.—Red 
appears darker purple, because the indigo rays are 
imparted from the yellow; yellow looks greenish. 

Yellow and Blue.—yYellow takes away the orange 
rays from the blue, and appears reddish; blue ab- 
sorbs the indigo rays from the yellow, and appears 
darker. 

Blue and Red.—Blue appears greenish from the 
effects of the green rays of the red; red, on the con- 
trary, from the orange rays of the blue, appears yel- 
lowish. 

2. A compound color and a primary color, the lat- 
ter being contained in the former ; 
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Red and Orange.—Red absorbs the blue rays from 
the orange, and appears bluish violet ; orange is influ- 
enced by the green rays of the red, and appears yel- 
lowish—. ¢., lighter. 

Red and Violet.—Red beside violet appears yel- 
lower, because it receives the yellow rays from the 
latter; violet appears darker, because greenish rays 
are absorbed by it. 

Orange and Yellow.—Orange loses from its yellow 
and appears redder; the yellow appears more green- 
ish. 

Green and Yellow.—Green loses its yellow and 
appears darker, more blue; the yellow is influenced 
by the reddish rays of the green, and it appears red- 
dish—i. ¢., orange. 

Green and Blue.—The green appears lighter, more 
yellow, as if it were faded; the blue appears red- 
dish—. ¢., like violet. 

Violét and Blue.—The violet loses its blue and as- 
sumes a reddish appearance in comparison with the 
blue; that is, greenish. 

3. Two compound colors which have one primary 
color in common. 

Orange and Green.—Both colors contain rays of 
yellow, and each loses some of its tint by contact, the 
orange appearing more red, and the green more blue. 

Green and Violet.—Both of these colors have blue 
in common, and hence by contact each loses in ap- 
pearance; the green becoming more blue, and the 
violet more red. 

Violet and Orange.—These two colors have the red 
rays in common, which is lessened by contact; the 
violet becoming more blue, while the orange appears 
more yellowish. 

PHENOMENA OF GRADUAL CONTRAST. 

It has been stated in our remarks on the harmony 
and discord of colors that red reflects green rays, and 
the green reflects red rays; that all colors have their 
completing or complementary shades, which may be 
observed by the eye. This statement will be con- 
firmed in the following: If one fixes his eyes for 
some time on a red object, and then quickly looks 
away or closes the eye, it appears just as if the same 
object appeared before him in green. Similarly a 
green object, when stared at, produces a red effect 
when the eye looks away. When one looks at a blue 
object for some time there is produced in the eye the 
sensation as if one saw an orange object, and, con- 
tariwise, an orange-colored object appears as if it 
were blue. 

When these colors are seen singly, as, for instance, 
in the form of flowers, or some other ornamentation 
on a light gray background, and closely watched for 
some time, it will be found that after a while the gray 
ground will appear slightly tinged by the comple- 
mentary color. In the same way with— 

Red, the gray ground is tinged greenish. 

Green, the gray ground is tinged reddish. 

Blue, the gray ground is tinged orange. 

Orange, the gray ground is tinged bluish. 

Violet, the gray ground is tinged yellowish. 

If purple (red-purple red) is placed beside a bril- 
liant carmine, the first appears darker, less bright, 
while the latter, on the contrary, becomes brighter, 
more fiery, almost like vermilion; if, however, the 
same carmine is placed beside vermilion, the carmine 
appears darker, that is, less bright; so that in one 
case the carmine appears fiery, like vermilion, while 
in the other it appears darker, purple. 

The same takes place with vermilion. It appears 
alongside of the carmine much lighter, almost orange, 
puce-colored; but when brought in contact with or- 
ange puce it appears darker, carminish. Orange puce 
which, alongside of vermilion, appears yellowish, 
when in contact with yellow shows reddish, 














THE HORSE AS A MODEL 








STUDIES BY ROSA BONHEUR 


Let us first look at the simplest of Mr. Cassagne’s 


, sketches—the head in the center of the right-hand 


page. Here we have a good deal of character— 
trained character. That plenty of training was 
needed, we can see from the rolling eye and the dilat- 
ing nostril; and that it has been successful, we can 
see from the tractable expression of the animal 
represented here. It need hardly be remarked, per- 
haps, that there could be nothing like this in any 
untamed specimen of the equine race. 

No one who undertakes the portrait of a human 
being is likely to lose the least opportunity to study 
the character of his subject; and it should be the 
same in the present case. Admitted that our imme- 
diate business is with the external form, but do not 
the life and animus within appeal to us from the time 
we make the first rowgh strokes which indicate posi- 
tion only, until we give the last subtle touches that 
develop the fine play of the most sensitive muscle? 
Yet rigid system must underlie all this ; and we make 
our drawing with cool precision, as we would if we 
were studying from a cast. In whatever position this 
horse’s head may be thrown, his skull and facial 
bones remain unchanged, and they determine the 
general form. Now, in a geometrical sense, what is 
that general form most like? As we see, it is oval. 
Suppose the muzzle greatly elevated, the length of 
the oval then comes almost on a line with the neck; 
suppose the head raised and the muzzle drawn in, the 
length of the oval will then be about at a right angle 
with the neck. But it remains an oval, and serves 
our purpose by keeping the details of our work to 
correct proportions. 

The dimensions of a horse’s head are very deceiv- 
ing. On first hearing the old assertion that “a 
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horse’s head is as long as a barrel,” any one would be 
disposed to dispute it; but a barrel is much shorter 
than it appears, and a horse’s head is much longer, 
therefore there is less difference than we would im- 
agine. Our oval may now be divided up with refer- 
ence to placing the eyes, nostrils, and ears. The lati- 
tudinal line describing the greatest swell of the oval 
runs through the center of the eyes, and is midway 
between the largest end of the oval and the upper out- 
line of the nostrils. The length of the nostrils is 
about equal to the distance from the lower part of the 
same to the apex of the oval. A longitudinal line 
marks the center of the head and face, down around 
the turn of the upper lip. Notice at what angle a line 
is drawn from the eye to the farther ear, and how the 
curve line which cuts off the large end of the oval 
pertains to the outline of the cheek and to the ears. 
The leading outlines may be thus tested as to their 
relative accuracy; and then one may safely go on 
with that part of the work which depends more upon 
feeling. In the second drawing, we have a horse’s 
foreleg with the skin removed, so that each bundle of 
muscles may be distinctly studied ; knowing how they 
lie, we can trace them pretty well when they are cov- 
ered with skin; for, although we cannot see their di- 
visions, we can see their swell and play, and develop 
or suggest the same in a drawing. The bones of the 
leg, which look so much smaller,are of corresponding 
size ; and if a cord is used to measure the length from 
the upper extremity of each at the right, to the hoof, 
it will show the correspondence. The muscular tis- 
sue that is about this extremity has a great deal to do 
with the apparent length of the leg. In whatever po- 
sitions the legs may be drawn, the muscles must be 
traced and developed as far as practicable. In the 
complete skeleton of the horse, we can see all the 
bones of the foreleg, including the scapula. Notice 
how the parts correspond to those of the human arm; 
there are the three joints, like those of the shoulder, 
elbow, and wrist; all below correspond to the hand 
inman. Thus with the horse’s hind leg, the joints all 
seem high compared with those of the human leg; 
the one which would seem to correspond to the 
human knee bends backward and really corresponds 
to the ankle joint. It is well to make these compari- 
sons, that we may better understand the action de- 
pending upon the upper portions of the equine leg, 
which are entirely embraced in the body instead of 
being free from the shoulder and hip joints, as they 
are in the human skeleton. We said that the skull 
and facial bones determined the general form of the 
head ; notice the head of this skeleton, how plainly it 
suggests the oval. The skeleton may be used to 
great advantage for actual measurements. The bet- 
ter we understand the anatomy of the horse, the bet- 
ter we can appreciate his proportions and his move- 
ments. Another of fhe drawings gives a side view of 
a horse, with a system of construction lines that will 
make even a beginner feel quite safe as to propor- 
tions, providing he has his model in the same posi- 
tion; and a gentle horse may be tied to a post and 
kept in this position a long time. First observe that 
the trunk, legs, and feet are contained in a perfect 
square. When two lines are drawn each way through 
the square, so as to divideit into nine equal squares, 
notice that about two-thirds of the depth of the body 
is in the upper squares, that the under part of the 
body and the upper part of the legs occupy the mid- 
dle ones about equally, and that the legs, from the 
middle joint down, together with the hoofs, just ex- 
tend across the last. The square, with its left side on 
a line with the front of the breast and its right side 
touching the corner of the eye, is divided into three 
equal parts horizontally ; and its second line from the 
top is just below the eye, and even with the highest 
part of the quarters. The next line below touches 
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the lower curve of the cheek, and may be used with 
reference to the lower outline of the neck, which is 
parallel with the diagonal of the square. The three 
short lines, also parallel, mark off two more equal di- 
visions of the head, and are at right angles with the 
line giving its inclination—a line parallel with the 
other diagonal of the square. The upper line of the 
neck slants at an angle of about fifteen degrees—that 
is, ignoring the curve. Now, let us give attention to 
the circles on the body—those containing, respec- 
tively, the quarters and the shoulders, are struck first. 
Then the center one, which is of the same size, is 
drawn midway between the flank and the forelegs, 
and is almost entirely in front of the left row of 
squares, thus overlapping the front circle more than 
the back one. Now, all the general outlines of this 
horse may be drawn with reference to these construc- 
tion lines, and tested thereby. If a boy, having a 
taste for drawing horses, were helped to get these 
lines correct, and then left with his model, he would 
not fall into the common error of drawing a carica- 
ture without knowing it. Some critics might say, 
“Don’t fetter the boy’s genius with mathematical 
lines—see what he can do without them.” Very well, 
see what he can do without them, and then compare 
work that he will subsequently do without them with 
what he did before being disciplined by them. It 
will be seen that, after once learning to test the accu- 
racy of his work in this way, he will have a higher 
standard, and that he is no longer in danger of being 
satisfied with caricatures, which to his untutored eye 
were satisfactory. In the drawing of the skeleton 
presented, we have a fair example of foreshortening ; 
but in the front and back views of horses slowly trot- 
ting, we have some very decided and difficult fore- 
shortening. As to the bodies of horses, the one with 
his back toward us shows a little of his left side, while 
the one with his face toward us, a very little of his 
left side and considerably more of his right; other- 
wise the bodies are represented, in one case by the 
breast, which is nearly circular, and in thee other by 
quarters, also suggesting a circle, but one larger and 
somewhat elongated. Through the center of each a 
line is carried to the ground line; and, from these in- 
tersections, lines are carried out to embrace the cir- 
cles. Notice the position of the legs and feet with 
reference to the cones thus formed. If the horses 
were standing still, with all their feet placed naturally 
on the ground, each four would mark off a small per- 
spective square. The horse that shows but one fore- 
leg has that much foreshortened, as it is curved 
toward us, and that is why it appears as if the foot 
would not, if put down, come close enough to the hind 
foot to suit the foreshortened body ; but if it were put 
down, we should have its actual length instead of its 
perspective length, and it would reach well back 
toward the hind foot. The horse that shows one fore- 
foot just placed firmly on the ground, still has the 
hind one on the same side slightly raised; if both 
were on the ground, they would come closer to- 
gether ; his other hind foot is just put down, while the 
forefoot on the same side is still uplifted and fore- 
shortened—apparently it about touches the hind foot ; 
but it would be at a consistent distance from it if 
brought forward to the line to which the other fore- 
foot reaches. It will be seen that the other horse has 
its entire head to the side of the center ; with the back 


- view, we should not otherwise see anything of the 


face, and the curve of the neck would be appreciated. 
With the front view, we could see the full face, but 
the effect would be stiff, and far from pleasing. A 
straight line divides this head in the center, and an 
oval is used in getting the general form, as before 
recommended. We may well believe it to be a fact 
that a horse’s head corresponds almost exactly with 
an oval, for we see it practically illustrated when the 
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oval collar can only be but on or taken off by turning 
the large end upward, and a nice fit it is, too. Fa- 
miliar things may often, in one way or another, help 
us to understand our model better. Many people, 
especially boys, show a natural apitude for drawing 
horses; but they invariably choose side views first ; 
we never see foreshortening attempted until contin- 
ued observation or study has suggested it. With a 
horse harnessed to a very low vehicle, like a common 
buckboard, it is possible to get a good foreshortened 
view while riding behind him. Any one who has a 
genuine fondness for the horse as a model will not 
willingly lose a single opportunity for studying him ; 
but, for regular work, there is nothing like having an 
outside studio in the country. It should be built with 
a large sliding door on the north side, opening into 
an enclosure whereone ormore horses may be turned 
to graze or to stand tied, as may be required. There 
should be a gate on each side of the enclosure, so 
that, when a horse is to be represented under motion, 
he may be led through and around, that he may pre- 
sent himself repeatedly with his head the same way. 





NOTE TO A BECINNER IN OILS 





A BEGINNER who has had no experience in oil 
painting, certainly should not begin by working on 
silk or satin. Success in such work depends largely 
on the dash and certainty with which the colors are 
applied. A beginner, ignorant of the right colors 
and shades to use for the intended results, will cer- 
tainly produce a thick and muddy effect in place of 
the clear and graceful one which should characterize 
a painting on such delicate material as silk or satin. 
Ordinary tube colors are used. Squeeze out the color 
on to a piece of blotting paper, so as to get rid of the 
superfluous oil,and use a little turpentine with the col- 
ors when they need thinning, but be careful not to use 
enough to make them run. The material should be 
stretched tightly before you begin to paint on it, but it 
requires no other preparation. Use only enough color 
to hide the material beneath, and blend the lights into 
the dark shadows witha dry brush. If; when the first 
coat of color is dry, the material shows through it, 
apply a second, which work in like the first; then 
bring out the stamens of the flowers and the mark- 
ings of the leaves sharply, and throw them well up by 
working deep shadows behind or near them, but at- 
tempt no great amount of shading. Dark flowers re- 
quire a good deal of working up; light flowers do not, 
and therefore are preferable in this kind of work. 
Use a wooden rest to keep the hand from touching 
the wet paint while the work is in progress. This 
consists of a bar of wood two inches wide, raised at 
its extremities by feet two inches high; its length is 
variable, according to the size of the painting, which 
it should just clear. Place it across, and steady the 
hand by resting upon it while working. When the 
painting is quite dry (it will take four or five days), 
varnish it with white spirit varnish, if it has dried 
dead and colorless, but if the colors are bright, omit 
the varnishing, as it gives a sticky look to the work. 





THE bronze statue of King James II., by Grinling 
Gibbons, erected in Whitehall Gardens, London, in 
1683, was removed last June to make room for the 
coronation stands. It has been decided not to re- 
place it where it has stood so long, but mount it 
again on the grounds of Hampton Court. 





Cownrpe®, with the red and white hair upon it, is 
used for dog collars. 





THERE are stuffed dogs’ heads, dogs of different 
breeds, mounted. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND SALES 





saf HE Twenty-fifth Annual Exhibi- 
“tion of the Society of 
American Artists is 
now open, with a dis- 
play of 379 canvases 
and sculptures. Tak- 
ing the exhibition as 
a whole, it does not 
come up to. the 
standard of previous years. Abbott H. Thayer’s 
large memorial painting to Robert Louis Stevenson, 
“A Winged Figure,” holds the place of honor in 
the center of the Vanderbilt gallery, and I quite fail 
to see why such prominence should have been given 
it, for the drawing is exceedingly poor. 

The Carnegie Prize was awarded to Douglas Volk 
for “ Boy With an Arrow.” Another prize picture 
was Sergeant Kendall's “ The Green Gnome,” which 
picture was purchased by the Shaw Fund. This is a 
portrait of a mother and child, the beautiful little girl 
in a green frock seated on the arm of her mother’s 
chair. The picture is exquisitely painted and full of 
charm and feeling. 

Mrs. Cox received the Julia A. Shaw Memorial 
Prize for women’s work for her child picture. The 
Webb Prize for the best landscape was given to Louis 
Loeb for his canvas, “ The Dawn.” John W. Alex- 
ander shows a portrait and figure piece called “A 
Flower,” that are full of his wonted charm. Bruce 
Crane has a capitally painted landscape, entitled 
“ The Last of Winter.” Ben Foster’s “Across the 
Valley ” is a landscape full of interest. Elliott Dain- 
gerfield’s “ Favrile,” a woman holding a piece of 
favrile in her hand and looking at it, is exceedingly 
well done, as is also W. L. Lathrop’s “ Fodder 
Stacks,” and Edward Gay’s “ Miamis River.”” Ade- 
laide Cole Chase shows an interesting canvas, “‘ Lady 
with a Muff,” and another very pleasant in tone is 
Susan Watkins’ “ The Necklace.” 

The best pictures in the exhibition are Sargent’s 
superb portrait of William M. Chase, with its strong 
and vigorous painting, and Winslow Homer’s mag- 
nificent marine, “ Cannon Rock,” but those have been 
seen before. A charming bit of sculpture is Tonetti’s 
“ Boy and Swan.” 





* * * 


Last month the collection of 100 paintings, the 
property of the late Mr. H. W. Sullivan, of Brook- 
lyn, was sold at the American Art Galleries. The 
topnotch price was $3,000, for the painting by Cazin, 
“A Village Street,” the purchasers being Knoedler 
& Co. A landscape, by J. Francis Murphy, was pur- 
chased by Senator Gibbs for $1,550, and the next best 
price was “Silence,” by the same artist, $900, Mr. 
Bird S. Coler being the buyer. The 100 pictures 
realized the sum of $25,270. 

Following is a list of the more important paintings, 
with the artists’ names, buyers, and price paid: 
“Spring Plowing,” Frederick W. Kost; Wil- 


UD aN s « od 5's < Fp btiy so Ter dasioy $225 
“A Load of Wood,” Benjamin Eggleston; J. G. 

er rere Peay ie oP 45 
“A Wood Nymph,” Charles Chaplin; A. 

oo ee ee ee Ao ere 75 
“White Horse in Sunshine,” Rosa Bonheur; 

I. Seoweme UI on iss + avs cc vbue vv ees 190 
“The Evening Glow,” R. A. Blakelock; 

) Be SD eer oe Poe eereree 65 
“ Sunset,” J. C. Cazin; S. A. Murray......... 150 
“The Hunters,” R. A. Blakelock ; M. D. Lee.. 75 
“ Ploughing,” Rosa Bonheur; C. S. Mersick. 110 
“Sunset on the River,” R. A. Blakelock; Mr. 

WEE. ive dos ido cnwas teen bavneeee bine 70 
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“ Twilight,” Robert C. Minor; William Clausen 
“ The Edge of the Forest,” George Inness; G. 


EE nd vid ake We teh Pau h ns ted oe 0.090 
“ The River St. Croix,” H. W. Ranges; M. D. 
ToS < cecbeese.s iced cadhomnas ete neds ee 
“Snowy Day in the City,” Childe Hassam; 
John Zimmerman, ............s++s-00 
“Sugar House,” J. Francis Murphy; W. E. 
BS Sree eee eee 


“A Frosty Morning, Southfield Marshes,” 
Frederick W. Kost; J. G. Gillespie...... 
“ Willows and Wild Flowers,” Theodore. Rob- 
insom; Jolem GGRMtEy. . 2 iss ccck secs... 
“In the Hastings Woods,” George Inness; M. 
ep Fs SOP ee 2: 
“ Southfield Marshes, S. I.,” Frederick W. 
Kost; William H. Cummings........... 
‘“‘ Landscape,” R. A. Blakelock; C. E. Fuller. . 
“ The Sun, Serene, Sinks in the Slumbrous 
Sea,” R. A. Blakelock; M. D. Lee...... 
“In the Catskills,’ J. Francis Murphy; A. 
Healy 
“ Landscape,” Arthur Hoeber; Mr. Graham. . 
“ Halt on the Tow Path,” Theodore Robinson ; 
ce BRS rt eee 


Ce 


“The Kelp Gatherers,” Frederick W. Kost; 
| RE Se Pree ee 
“The Milk Carrier, Etaples,” Elizabeth 


Nourse ;,E. B: Meyrowitz....;.......+. 
“ Charging the Battery,” Gilbert Gaul; W. C. 
Anderson 
‘“‘ Midwood,” Leonard Ochtman; E. B. Meyer- 
owitz : 
“ Marine,” Alexander Harrison; J. Stevens Ul- 
mann 
“ Showery Day, Katwyk,” George H. Bogert; 
eR ey ts Pt er ee 
“Autumn Morning—Plymouth, Mass.,” George 
ek eet | ere 
“Abandoned,” George Inness, Jr.; W. S. Hur- 
it hatte dhelesminkheatetahk ons eabh «0-6 
“A Rosy Twilight,” Charles H. Davis; William 
Macbeth 
“Spring, Bloomfield, N. J.,” Lawrence C-. 
ge Ee ee oe ee ee 
“A Cape Ann Moor,” Bruce Crane; E. C. Ful- 
ler 
“Indian Summer,” J. Francis Murphy; E. C. 
Fuller 
“ Sunrise,” Paul Dougherty; A. Gross........ 
“Frosty Morning, Forest of Fontainebleau,” 
Carleton Wiggins; A. Plaut............. 
“After a Rain,” J. Francis Murphy; G. H. 
Ainslee 


eee ee eee eer eee eee esrereeeeeeesses 
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“In the Meadows,” Horatio Walker; W. E. 
a ee Sp a A hy oe 
“The Brook,” J. Francis Murphy; W. E. 
Ward 
¢ ~~ October,” J. Francis Murphy; M. D. 
OE Ee EOS Oye ? ere ee Te 
“ White Horse,” Rosa Bonheur; Albert Plaut. 
“Spring Morning, Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
sixth Street,” Childe Hassam; A.A. Healy 
“The Old Medfield Elm,” George Inness; G. 
aR See eee es ee 
“ Landscape,” J. Francis Murphy; H. B. Dick. 
“The Village of Ismaning,” Frederick W. 
meets C, A. Meret esi acl isco 
“A Bit of Giverny,” Theodore Robinson ; John 
Gellatly 
“ A Sunny Nook,” Arthur Parton; Mr. Hewitt 
“ Near Little Falls,” Julian Rix; C. Stohlberg. 
“Autumn Leaves,” Benjamin Eggleston; E. 
eg SEA Behe Fp eee 
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The Art 
THE RIVETINC OF CHINA 





THE riviting of china requires quite some practise, 
and before the tyro undertakes a job of any impor- 
tance he should practise upon some pieces that are 
of no consequence. The necessary tools are the fol- 





lowing: a small jeweler’s riveting hammer, a small 
copper bit, some good soft solder, spirits of salts, 
for the flux, which is prepared in the following man- 
ner: Place the salts in an earthen pot in the open 
air, cut up some small pieces of zinc, and add to the 
salts in small quantities until ebullition ceases ; when 
cold add one third the bulk of water, the flax is then 
ready for use. A pair of side cutting plyers will be 
needed, to bend and cut the wire. Some brass wire, 
three thirty-seconds of an inch thick for small thin 
work, and some one-eighth of an inch thick ‘for 
heavy work. A six inch safe edge file “‘ medium 
cut ” for filing the wire, three or four diamond chips, 
set in taper tin ferrels, a drill bow as illustrated. Fig. 
1 AA is a flat leather band, about five-sixteenths of an 
inch wide; BB is a wood handle, eight inches long, 
which has three holes drilled in it, two for the belt, 
and one for the spindle ; C is a flywheel made of hard- 
wood or lead. The spindle is a quarter inch steel or 
brass rod, with a hole drilled at one end, and tapered 
at the other. A small hole is drilled and tapered at 
the tapered end and a piece of wire screwed in, this 
is to engage the slot in the ferrel carrying the dia- 
mond. To operate the drill, the pressing down of 
the handle causes the drill to revolve, and at the 
same time unwinds the belt off the spindle. The 
weight of the flywheel carries the spindle past the 
dead center, causing the belt on the spindle again to 
recoil. Now .when using the machine, you start 
with the belt coiled around the spindle, the fingers 
of the right hand being on top of the handle, the 
thumb underneath, the spindle passing between the 
third and fourth fingers. To start the drill press 
down smartly, taking care that the hand offers no 
resistance to the uprising of the handle when the 
belt recoils. With alittle care the motion can be 
made continuously. As this machine must be used 
with right hand only it will be well to practise until 
efficient. The fingers of the left hand are only used 
to guide the drill at the start. Hold the piece to be 


drilled, and feel the drill from below while it is work- 
ing ; ~~ it does not come through, unless so 
hen necessary to drill clean through, 


desired. 
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care must be taken to go easy. Fig. 2 shows the tin 
ferrel which accurately fits the taper of the drill stock 
at D and is held in position by the slot in the ferrel, 
which engages the extended pin in the tapered point, 
causing the stock and drill to revolve together. The 
thin end of the ferrel holds the diamond chip. As 
these ‘chips are liable ‘to work out of the ferrel, a 
white bench apron should be worn to catch them 
when they fall. A little practise will enable you to 
reset them for yourself. The holes are drilled 
slightly slanting in toward the broken edge, see Fig. 
3, so that the rivets may hook firmly. The brass 
wire for the rivets are D-shape in section, and should 
be lightly hammered to give it the necessary spring 
so that it will spring easily into its position. On 
setting to work turn your dish on its face, putting the 
broken pieces together, and see where the rivets go 
so as to hold all firm. Having determined this, 
commence to drill the holes about a quarter of an 
inch from the edgeof the fracture of one piece. When 
you have drilled all the holes along one piece of the 
bioken article, put the two pieces together again, 
and carefully mark on the undrilled piece where a 
hole the same distance from the edge should come 
opposite the first hole. Drill as before a slight in- 
ward slant toward the fracture. Again place the 
two pieces of china together, mark for the second 
hole, and so continue until all are drilled. When 
working wet with water the point of the drill from 


. time to time. In cutting the rivets from the prepared 


wire, the fit must be secured by carefully measuring 
the exact distance between the two holes to be con- 
nected. This is one of the great difficulties with be- 
ginners. The best way to accomplish it is, first, with 
your pliers bend the wire in on the flat side, say, the 
tenth of an inch, or it may be less, for the rivet must 
not be deeper than the hole it is to fit, and it must be 
bent, which can be done with the hammer upon the 
pliers a little more than at right angles, so as to hook 
well into the slanted hole. Hook it in, and then put 
the two pieces of china again together, and minutely 
measure and mark where the other bend is to be; 
bend it, and cut the wire off. If the fit is good, when 
you hook in one bend, a slight pull with the pliers 
will make the other spring into its place and hold 
firm, but sometimes it must be helped with a slight 
tapping of the light hammer. 

After the rivets are all put in, they should be tinned 
with a small soldering bit used rapidly and not too 
hot, using a little touch of the flux. When all the 
rivets are soldered, wash the article to clean away 
the flux. Now with a thin cream of fine plaster of 
Paris and water, or other cement you may prefer, 
which can be white or colored, according to the work 
you are mending, fill up any spaces in the rivet holes, 
the superfluous plaster being cleaned off just as it is 
setting; this assists to further fix the rivets, and is 
done im all cases. In the rivet shown in Fig. 4 the 
holes are drilled right through and the rivet-ends go 
through and a little beyond; a bead of solder is put 
with the iron on each side of the rivet, forming a 
good imitation of a rivet head. This, of course, re- 
quires practise to do neatly. 





THE summer classes for study in the open air, 
from the living model, still life, and foreground land- 
scapes, will be maintained within the inclosure of the 
National Academy of Design during June, July and 
August, under the direction of George W. Maynard, 
All students of the National Academy of Design, 
of the season of 1902-1903, will be admitted on pay- 
ment of $5 for the season. All others desiring the 
advantages of the summer class may obtain the same 
by paying a charge of $5 per month. 
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NOTES FOR THE PAINTER IN MINERAL COLORS 












































































THE white flowers that are of use 

to the china decorator are not so 
many. The white daisy is everywhere 
and also the white clover which is 
always welcome. With a little care in 
selection,one may find specimens hav- 
ing the most beautiful tinting of pink 
” and pinkish brown ; the marking of its 
leaves is also much varied, and alto- 
gether it might be called one of the 
much-abused flowers, simply from 
want of closer acquaintance. It re- 
quires something more than alter- 
nate dabs of green and white; and so, too, with 
the pink clover. Some flowers seem to convey 
no idea beyond their own personality, while 
others suggest hosts of things; and the clover 
belongs to this class. 
The arrowhead, both leaf and flower, which we 
find at this season blossoming in the roads, should 
long ago have held a more conspicuous place in our 
decorations, and the long, delicate sprays of the 
white alder would be a most welcome addition to 
our lists. The turtle-head, though not a beauty, de- 
s rves a more poetic name; its large white flowers, 
tinged with pink, are quaint enough, and might be 
used on some heavy object. 

Of blue and purple there are not so many blossoms 
as in the early spring. The wild lupine, hairbell, 
and blue-eyed grass are dainty enough for the small- 
est articles. Chicory and some members of the mint 
and lobelia families give a fine color note that must 
be studied closely to be appreciated ; but the curious 
and delicate structure of the last would repay every 
care taken in its reproduction. Grasses, grain, and 
many weeds with curious seed-heads, like the shep- 
herd’s purse, for instance, might well be studied now. 








Ir will simplify matters at first to paint such flow- 
ers as require few mixtures, excepting when the 
colors partake of the same nature. For instance, 
the carmines, purples, and violets (all gold colors) 
mix kindly, and fire with little change. Yellow and 
carmine mix with the effect of softening the carmine, 
but do not produce the golden pink that might be 
expected. Silver yellow over carmine 2, that has 
been fired, and also carmine over yellow, has a pleas- 
ing effect. A mixture of deep red brown with car- 
mine is very good; but carmine over deep red brown 
or other of the iron reds (fired colors) eats them 
away in a most disagreeable manner. The well- 
known gray made with carmine and apple green is 
one of the pleasantest shades we have for throwing 
in shadows behind a group; toned down a little with 
yellow, it is.much used in painting white flowers. 





Deep purple is the nearest shade to a crimson of 
any color in the mineral painter’s palette. It is quite 
different from the deep, rich purple of the Lacroix 
colors, having much less blue in it. The color is so 
powerful that nothing seems to affect it. Yellow or 
even yellow brown fired over or mixed with it softens 
it slightly, but to little purpose. If fired over deep 
red brown it is somewhat changed, as it does not eat 
up the red as carmine does. Blue and pink when 
mixed produce violet or purple. If a purple or vio- 
let is too warm, we cool it with a blue. If a blue is 
too cold, then we must warm it with a carmine or a 


purple. 





_ Any mixture of iron with colors containing no 
iron tends to sully the purity of the color, and pro- 
duces a gray. 
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Grays play so important a part in the purifying 
and harmonizing of all color that their use and abuse 
should be caubily studied, being, in fact, but the 
local color changed by condition. The success of 
the gray depends upon its harmony, and so it follows 
that the grays of the color men can seldom be used 
pure, but must always be toned to suit the surround- 
ings ; and it is idle to recommend any one to meet all 
cases. Pearl gray is, perhaps, the best, and takes 
kindly to all mixtures. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES ON CHINA PAINTING 








I. T. says: “In your treatments the directions 
are often given to retouch a painting without work- 
ing up the first color laid on. Why is it that I can- 
not do it ? Try as I may, the first color works up 
and dries in blotches and streaks.” Perhaps your 
brushes are too much worn. A brush is useless for 
such work when the delicate, elastic ends of the hairs 
are gone, and a brush too small for the purpose is 
another source of trouble; it should be large enough 
to carry plenty of moisture, even for the most deli- 
cate work, like stippling a face. And, again, you 
probably carry too heavy a hand; the touch should 
be delicate, but firm and quick, no uncertainty or 
hesitation, and do not work over it again while wet. 
Your color may be too wet or too dry; a little bal- 
sam in the first coat will help to make it hold better. 
Any and all these reasons may be the cause of 
failure. 





S. S. R.—It is difficult to tell you how much gold 
will be needed for a set of a certain design. It de- 
pends upon the quality of the gold, the cleanly ac- 
curacy with which it is placed, and the perfect firing 
of it. Gold is so much wasted by amateurs! Keep 
a special cup with screw top for turpentine to be used 
with gold. Wash the gold brushes in it, and what 
remains of the gold on glass slabs. Keep it from be- 
coming oily or dusty, and the accumulation in the 
bottom will be as pure as the first preparation. 
Every particle of gold may be saved in this way. A 
person who is not naturally careful will scarcely be- 
come a successful china decorator. To waste gold 
can do no one any good. [I always feel it is like 
throwing away money. It is only the pure gold that 
comes through the fire. The most wasteful thing to 
do is to carelessly use turpentine that has been mixed . 
with color, for the slightest color dulls gold, and 
makes it neither gold nor color, but a hard coating 
that refuses to burnish. Gold over thin color that 
has been fired is considered to last longer than when 
over plain china, but. gold mixed with color is 
nothing but a misuse of materials. 





S. S. C—China painters sometimes take refuge in 
not giving any of their work away, and making no 
exchanges. It seems the only way out of keeping 
busy for nothing. “ Won’t you paint mé a cup and 
saucer?” “TI would so love a souvenir of your stu- 
dio.” A cup and saucer that one would wish to be 
remembered by would take at least a day to paint. 
The ¢hina, gold; colors, and firing would probably 
cost two dollars. Thus runs the world away. 





A. R. I.—Yes, it is perhaps a little crude. Your 
style of work needs to be mellowed by experience. 
Work out some practical designs. Study schemes 
of ornament. Our museums of art have rare exam- 
ples of ceramics. 





I. G. M. asks: “Is there any color in the mineral 
outfit that corresponds to the Brown Pink we use in 
water-colors? It is a favorite of mine, and I have 
looked in vain for something similar.” 
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FLOWERS NOW IN SEASON 





HINTS FOR THEIR TREATMENT IN OIL, WATER-COLOR, 
AND CHINA PAINTING 


Viotets take, in oils, Antwerp blue, crimson lake 
and silver white. These three colors mixed in vary- 
ing proportions will give almost any shade of lilac, 
mauve, or violet. A very little raw umber may be 
worked into the deepest shadows to warm them. 
Let the crimson lake predominate in the’ darker 
parts and a bluer and therefore cooler tone on the 
high lights. For the white base of the petals, tone 
the white with a little pale lemon yellow, using light 

.cadmium shaded with raw Sienna for the center. 
The foliage is somewhat low in tone, but a good 
effect is gained by making some of the tender young 
leaves a brighter and yellower green. For these 
mix lemon yellow, ivory black and white. For the 
darker leaves mix raw Sienna with yellow ochre 
and Antwerp blue; if the result be too bright, glaze 
with rose madder. For gray lights mix cobalt, 
yellow ochre and white. The light green leaves of 
the violets should have a little raw Sienna worked 
into the shadows. 

PANsIES are always popular flowers to paint, 
owing, no doubt, to their great diversity of color. 
For the mauve or purple varieties, the same mixture 
can be used as that suggested for violets; but in the 
case of the rich purple tones, so beautiful as a con- 
trast to lighter flowers, these same colors must be 
managed somewhat differently. Scarcelv any white 
is needed, except where a little is dragged over the 
highest lights ; and the blue and red, instead of being 
mixed on the palette, should be painted into each 
other on the canvas. This gives the rich velvety 
-texture so desirable. For the reddish brown shades, 
a mixture of raw umber and crimson lake, with here 
and there a dash of burnt Sienna, will give an excel- 
lent combination. For the yellow browns, vellow 
ochre, raw Sienna, raw umber, with light cadmium 
for the palest shades, will be found effective. The 
pure vellow flowers will need nale lemon vellow and 
cadmium for the local tints; while a cool greenish 
shadow may be made with raw umber, cobalt and 
white. For the foliage, greens may be used similar 
to those suggested above for the violets’ leaves. 

Myosotis, or Forget-me-Not, will need for the 
local tint cobalt blue toned with emerald green: the 
buds and newly opened flowers should be tinted 
with rose madder to give them a pinkish tinge. The 
tiny yellow centers can be expressed with a touch 
of light cadmium, or lemon yellow, shaded with raw 
Sienna. In painting these small blooms the group. 
rather than each separate flower, should be shaded 
in broad masses with the shadow color; cobalt and 
raw umber, with onlv sufficient white to lighten it a 
little. will answer. If this is found to be too green, 
work in a little rose madder separately. The stalks 
and leaves are a tender vellowish green. Pale 
chrome, white and emerald green. shaded with raw 
Sienna and a little cobalt. will suffice. For foliage 
in shadow use some of the darker greens already 
advised for violets. Many persons are inclined to 
employ greens readv-made, but. as a general rule, 
it is far better to make them on the palette. The 
use of prepared greens leads, in most cases, to 
monotony and crudeness. Such colors,- however. 
need not be prohibited to those who possess them: 
but even then it would be best to tone the zinobers. 
for instance. with vellow, white, black or raw Sienna, 
as the case may be, to avoid the danger of sameness. 

MAGNOLIAS are sunerb flowers for decorative use. 
The creamv white of the main part of each petal is 
obtained by tinging the white paint with yellow 
ochre. The pink-tipped petals can be represented 
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‘count of their variety. 


‘with good effect. 
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by adding a touch of scarlet vermilion. to white; 
toning this with rose madder and a touch of raw 
Sienna in parts. Make the shadows with cobalt, 
yellow ochre and white; substituting raw umber for 
the yellow in the darkest parts. The foliage is 
sparse until the bloom is over, but what there is of 
it is bright and shining like the leaves of the camel- 
lia. The greens already given will serve. 

WALLFLOWERS paint well; the gold toning to rich 
browns can be painted with similar shades to those 
given for brown and yellow pansies. 

TuLips are capital flowers for painting, on ac- 
The scarlet blooms may be 
represented with a shadow color of raw umber and 
crimson lake. The local color should be scarlet 
vermilion toned with crimson lake; the high lights 
scarlet vermilion and white, with a little lemon yel- 
low introduced in parts. Cool the half tones by 
glazing with terre verte. For water-colors much 
the same palette may be used; omit the white for 
transparent painting, leaving the white paper for 
the highest lights, with a little faint color broken 
into them. 

AppLe Biossom.—The darkest shadow color may 
be of raw umber. cobalt blue and white, with a touch 
of scarlet vermilion worked into it where the pink 
tinge glows through it. Toward the base of the 
petals, which are almost white, the shadows are 
greener, and can be obtained by mixing pale lemon 
vellow and ivory black. Take off the rawness of 
the white lights with yellow ochre. Mix scarlet ver- 
milion and white for the pink tint ; make it stronger 
for the buds, and work in rose madder for the dark 
tones. For the highest lights use a little pale lemon 
vellow mixed with white. For the centers use pale 
lemon yellow, light cadmium and raw Sienna. 

LasurnuM.—Block in the pronounced shadows 
with raw umber. a little cobalt blue and light cad- 
mium. If vou get vour shadows too warm, cool 
them toward the half tones. with ivory black. The 
local color mav be of nale cadmium, with pale lemon 
vellow for the high lichts: for the highest lights of 
nrominent blossoms add white to the lemon yellow. 
For the fine penciled marking toward the center of 
the laburnum flowers take burnt Sienna and brown 
madder. For the tender green calvx and stalks mix 
black, lemon, vellow and white. Shade with raw 
S‘enna: if this be too warm add cobalt. 

DAFFODILS require .similar treatment to 
laburnum. 

Of the flowers enumerated violets and pansies are 
peculiarly adapted for china painting. A simple 
and trustworthy palette for violets is set with light 
and dark violet of gold and deep blue green. Begin 
by using very delicately a little mixing yellow 
toward the *ase of the three lower petals; then out- 
line all the flowers with a fine expressive outline in 
violet of iron. When this is dry, mix light violet of 
gold with a little deep blue green for the first flat 
wash, bearing in mind that as violet of gold hardly 
fires out at all, you must be careful not to get your 
tints too strong. Shade, when dry, with deep violet 
of gold also mixed with a little deep blue green. 
For the strong, fine markings toward the middle of 
the lower petals use deep violet of gold only. Yel- 
low ochre is the color for the spot in the center of 
the flowers. These blooms thrown carelessly on 
small pieces of china. such as tea-sets, bowls, or 
herrv-vlates, and freely interspersed with decoration 
in gold, are simplv exquisite if artistically treated. 
Light violet pansies. taking similar coloring, are 
much prettier on china than dark ones; although. 
sometimes, a few dark blossoms can be introduced 
For these, rich purple and ultra- 
marine blue are a good mixture ; when used by itself 
the purple after firing, come out crimson. 
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- SEASONABLE NOVELTIES 





Locket frames of gold have circles of rhinestones 
next to the photograph. The majority of these 
frames are inclined to be oval-shaped, and have gold 
rings at the back to attach them by ribbons to fancy- 
headed nails or screws. 

*x* * * 


Sets of six pretty vest buttons in silver or gilded 
silver and plain polished copper can be transferred to 
any number of vests or blouses. They are not sewed 









Amateur 


supposed to hold these indispensable trifles in a safe 
place until they are needed. 
* * * 


Thirty-two dollars is the price of a small wrist bag 
made of a bit of Persian embroidery barely six inches 
wide. The mountings and clasps are of silver. 

* * * 


Inside of a pair of ridiculously small Japanese 
shoes are odd little calendars of fancy red crepe 


paper. 
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PEN DRAWING. STUDY OF THE NATURAL DANDELION 


on to the article, but are held temporarily on to it by 


a hook at the back of each button. 
* * * 


Liberty satin bags with beautiful designs of scarlet 
poppies on a cream ground, or delicate green with 
daffodils, and so on, can be used as sewing bags or 
found handy in lots of ways. Ribbons to match the 
colors of the bag draw the fullness together at the 
top. 

a oe 


Key cases are made of all kinds of leather, and are 
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Table covers made of coarse scrim are worked in 
particularly heavy patterns to give weight and good 
effect. The edges in some cases are cut in large leaf 
design and embroidered solidly in shaded wools or 
silks. 


* *« & 


Doors, by their use, size, and position relatively to 
the plane of the wall, being absolutely distinct from 
the wainscoting, should be distinguished from it by 
their color, notwithstanding the contrary practise of 
painters who make them the same. 
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WORK FOR THE YOUNC ILLUSTRATOR 





PUBLISHERS want for illustrations either original 
drawings-or diawings made from photographs. In 
the former class, where the artist illustrates stories or 
poems, he evolves the scenes or persons depicted 
from the resources of his brain, or he draws from 
models as he may see fit. The publisher merely re- 
quires that the drawings shall illustrate graphically 
the subject-matter. Or, again, the artist may be 
asked to do original work in the way of sketches of 
scenery, or “ news” illustrations, such as appear in 
our pictorial weeklies, where the drawing is either 
made directly from the scene or amplified from a 
pencil sketch “taken on the spot.” This kind of 
work must be thoroughly “ artistic.” Few can do 
it well, and hence it is very remunerative. The best 
preparation for it is the constant drawing with the 
pen both of figures and landscapes from nature. 

The second class of work—drawing directly from 
or upon photographs—because it may be done very 
rapidly is also quite profitable to the draughtsman. 
For example, an author sends the editor of a maga- 
zine an article on some place he has visited, and with 
his manuscript photographs of scenes described. 
Twenty-five years ago the editor would have sent 
these photographs to an artist, who would have 
copied each in reverse upon a boxwood block. Then 
the blocks would have been sent to the wood-en- 
graver to be engraved. Fifteen years ago the photo- 
graphs would have been sent directly to the engraver, 
who would have photographed them in reverse on 
the block and then have cut them. This practise is 
still followed to a great extent ; but the method which 
is fast replacing it, except for the most costly kind of 
illustrations, is to send the photographs to an artist, 
who copies them upon paper in pen and ink; then 
his drawings are sent to one of the photo-engraving 
establishments, where they are reproduced mechani- 
cally at about one tenth the cost of a woodcut. 

In thus transcribing a photograph, the artist fre- 
quently calls the camera to his aid. He has an en- 
larged negative made from the photographs to be 
copied, from which a print on “ plain” or “ silver ” 
paper is made—instead of on albumen paper, as is 
the case with an ordinary photograph. Such a print 
is called a “silver print.” Upon this he makes his 
drawing, actually upon as well as from a photograph. 

This method, it will be seen, has great advantages : 
First, it guarantees a faithful adherence to the photo- 
graph; the draughtsman, having the actual picture 
under his pen lines all the time is not apt to go astray 
in “drawing.” Secondly, it is easier for him to make 
a large drawing, say ei¢ht bv ten, than a small one, 
and the “ silver print ” may be any size: as, when the 
negative is taken for the purpose of engraving. a 
drawine may be as easily reduced as kept to the 
original size. Thirdly, the draughtsman, having no 
preliminary sketching to do, works with great rapid- 
itv. In the eves of the commercial draughtsman 
this latter consideration imparts the greatest value 
to the “silver print.” But the more artistically in- 
clined illustrator. feeline that his preliminarv pencil 
sketch will ensure “ life” and freedom to his after 
work, objects to the stiff, artless photograph under- 
neath his pen, and so he. using the “ silver print ” 
solely for the sake of the enlargement, traces only 
the provortions and main characteristics of it on his 
bristol-board, thus saving himself the irksome task 
of proportional measuring. 

In newspaper offices. where silver prints are most 
frequently used, or else where rapidity is essential, 
the draughtsman draws directlv uvon the silver 
print, which, as I have said, is a very simple pro- 
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cedure, since, if an outline drawing is to be made, 
he merely goes over the edges of the objects to be 
brought out, making as it were a map of the entire 
picture. When a shaded drawing is required, he 
outlines but a few of the most important objects 
and then falls to shading; or more advantageously, 
to the mina of the writer, he may begin putting in 
the shadows, and to some extent the colors of the 
objects, with pen lines after the manner of an etch- 
ing; adding the outlines after the picture is quite 
fully developed by light and shade. ; 

I said just now that the draughtsman puts in his 
lines after the manner of an etching. It is not to 
be understood from that remark that an etching is 
to be imitated. He may make a pen drawing pure 
and simple. Pen drawings were made long before 
etching was invented; but in the perfected art of 
etching we find the power of parallel black lines to 
represent a mass of shadows or tint of any kind car- 
ried to the utmost degree. The statement will 
hardly be questioned that modern pen drawing owes 
much of its force and beauty to methods of treat- 
ment borrowed from the technique of etching. And 
the intelligent study of etchings will assist one 
greatly in becoming expert in pen drawing for illus- 
tration. 

To explain further the use of silver prints it 
should be said that after the artist has partially 
covered the print (he seldom attempts to put in all 
the details) he pours over it a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate dissolved in alcohol and water. This 
bleaches out the photograph, and only the pen lines 
remain. When the paper is quite dry, the draughts- 
man proceeds to finish the drawing by strengthen- 
ing it here and there in the darks, cross-hatching 
his lines, and by crisp, suggestive touches indicating 
the details. 

Let no one think he needs not be a good 
draughtsman in order to translate a silver print into 
a pen drawing. A drawing upon a silver print does 
keep the outlines of objects more correctly; but it 
does not always result in a better drawing than 
could have been made by a freehand copy of the 
photograph. You will, in working over a silver 
print, be apt to distort the features of a portrait, or 
falsify the values in a landscape, unless you have the 
true artistic sense which will enable you to avoid 
this. 

After vou have made your drawing, the washing 
out of the photograph, as has been already said, is 
easily effected. The preparation used is composed 
of about one ounce of corrosive sublimate (bichlor- 
ide of mercury) allowed to dissolve in half a pint of 
alcohol and half a pint of water. It is poured lightly 
over. the print, which then. it will be found, almost 
immediately disappears. Do not attempt to soak 
the print. When the print is entirely dry, the sedi- 
ment from the solution should be dusted off before 
working on it. 





YEL.Low hangings can receive with advantage land- 
scapes in which green grass and leaves and a blue sky 
predominate. The most suitable frames, in such a 
case, are gray or black. Gilt frames have not a bad 
effect on the picture, but the gold of the frame and 
the yellow of the hangings do not contrast sufficiently 
to most eyes. 





Or paintings in gilt frames are effective on hang- 
ings of olive gray more or less deep, according to the 
tone of the picture. The carnations and the gold 
assort well on a similar ground. Papers of a dark 
green and even of a deep blue may also be advan- 
tageously employed in many cases, 
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ART LN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by Charles 
Waldstein, Lit.D., Ph.D., L.H.D., is an interesting 
talk on painting, sculpture, architecture, and decora- 
tive art, couched in simple language so as to be easily 
understood by the student. This little book will be 
very helpful to the young beginner in art and its 
modest price puts it within the reach of all. (The 
Macmillan Co., 60c.) 





THE LeEoparp’s Spots, a‘ Romance of the White 
Man’s Burden, 1865-1900, by Thomas Dilon, Jr. A 
story of the South struggling with the race problem. 
It begins with the new order of things in the South; 
the freedom of the slaves; the reign of terror»during 
Reconstruction; the rise of the Ku-Klux-Klan and 
its perversion; the determined resistance of the 
South to negro rule; and the coming of quiet days, 
even though the peril continue. Through the 
novel runs a beautiful love-story. The book strongly 
presents the dominant Southern view of the race 


question, in a series of the most dramatic incidents © 


that can be found in modern history. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 


(Doubleday, 





Horses Nine, by Sewell Ford. This is a collec- 
tion of nine delightful short stories about horses. 
The first on the list gives the biography of a blue 
ribboner called “Skipper.” Another highly enter- 
taining story has to do with the adyentures of 
“ Barnacles,” who is mentioned for good cause. 
Lovers of horses will read this book with much 
pleasure and profit to themselves. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.25.) 





MILLIONAIRE HOUSEHOLDS AND THEIR DomMEs- 
tic Economy, with Hints Upon Fine Living, by 
Mary Elizabeth Carter. More or less personality 
belongs to this book. It describes how the “ butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick-maker ” receive their 
orders from famous families in the millionaire class; 
how parlors and bedrooms are taken care of; how 
preparations are made for balls, receptions, etc. ; and 
how, in general, the domestic affairs, as regards the 
direction of servants, are administered. Miss Carter, 
was formerly superintending housekeeper of one of 
the largest establishments in New York city. 

This book is decidedly interesting, and will appeal 
to women who preside over far less pretentious 
homes. The author knows her subject thoroughly, 
and knows how to impart knowledge. What she 
has to say might be applied to houses with only one 
or two servants, where great show must be made on 
limited resources. 

From the duties of superintending housekeeper, 





lady’s maid, butler, chef, and valet to those of house- 
maid, laundress, and man or maid of all work, is a 
wide range, but the author covers the field without 
omitting a single detail that may prove useful and 
interesting. How to give a dinner, take care oi a 
fashionable woman’s wardrobe, manage a laundry, 
and keep a house in order, open and close it for the 
summer or winter, and infuse into its daily ordering 
the spirit that makes homes of dwellings—all these 
subjects are set forth pleasantly and practically; 
while the intimate view Miss Carter gives of the in- 
terior of “the American palace ”’ will interest those 
who already know too much about housekeeping 
and the “ art of cooking ” to care for either the use- 
ful facts or the excellent receipts that other readers 
will welcome as valuable additions to their household 
economy. (Appleton & Co., $1.40.) 





Hore Lorine, by Lilian Bell, author of “ The 
Love Affairs of an Old Maid,” “ The Expatriates,” 
etc. In this story the author has added to her bril- 
liant reputation. The character of the heroine, Hope 
Loring, will impress the reader by its strength and 
consistency. Wilful, but womanly, she refuses to 
model her life or conduct after the conventionalities 
of society with their necessary hypocrisies and de- 
ceptions, but chooses for her standard the great prin- 
ciples of truth and simplicity. The love theme is 
beautifully developed, and the minor characters and 
episodes are drawn with convincing ability. (L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston, $1.50.) 





ANIMALS OF PoLLock’s Cove, by Isabel Graham 
Eaton and Charlotte Carr Bachelder. In this volume 
we have several fascinating stories of life in a rural 
coast village of Maine. “The Ebony Elephant ” 
and “ A Castle in Spain ” are full of life and character 
and they alone are worth the price of the book. For 
an attack of the blues no better tonic can be recom- 
mended than a perusal of its contents with its breezy 
atmosphere and quaint characters with their still 
quainter sayings. (F. Tennyson Neely, $1.00.) 





No TRESPASSING AND OTHER VERSES, by May 
Howell Beecher. A collection of poems, some of 
which are delightfully humerous and others which are 
written in a tenderly pathetic vein. In the poem en- 
titled “ Heart’s-Ease,” nothing can be more beautiful 
than the concluding verse, which we quote: 

“ For slowly the day is dying 
In infinite rest and peace; 
In the murmur of low winds sighing ¢ 
He soundeth his gwn-hgart’s“ease.” 
4 (FE Ranson Neely, $1.90.) 
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Artists’ Materials 
Drawing Supplies 


FOR OUT-OF-DOOR SKETCHING 
PROVIDE YOURSELF WITH A 


Reliable Outfit 


We have the finest 
and most complete 
line of Sketching 
Umbrellas and Um- 
brella Staffs, Cross, 
Sphinx and all kinds 
of Sketching Eas- 
els, Sketching 
Stools of all pat- 
terns. The well- 
known **Reliable 
Canvas Carrier,’’ 
Sketching Blocks, 
Books, and every- 
thing pertaining to 
the line of Sketch- 
ing Utensils. 


Pyrography Outfits ana Materials 
ENTIRELY NEW 
WOODEN ARTICLES WITH 


Designs in Relief 


All subjects of well-known masters. 
Send for Price List. Vol. 220. 


Large Line of Wooden and Leather Geods and 
Leather Board for Decorating ; fine assortment 
of Designs, printed or perforated. 


Guide to Pyrography 
Per copy, 52 cents, postage paid 


F. WEBER & CO, 1125Shestaut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCH HOUSES | 











709 Locust Street, St Leuis 
5.N. Charles Street, Baltimere 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





F, J., Burrato—To paint water in 
which the shadows of trees are reflected, 
it must first be observed whether the light 
comes through the branches, making 
bright touches of sunlight, or if the day is 
cloudy, when there will be no such sharp 
lights. All this naturally influences the 
water, which reflects impartially. Next, 
notice that the reflections are always more 
indistinct and grayer in tone than the ob- 
jects or trees themselves. To paint the 
general tone of the water with trees use 
raw umber, Antwerp blue, burnt Sienna, 
ivory black, and yellow ochre for the deep- 
est shadows. The highest lights are made 
with cadmium, zinober green (light), 
white, vermilion, and black. 





N. Y. T.—The simplest way for you to 
represent the distant roads, hills, trees, and 
so forth, so as to give the proper perspec- 
tive, is by comparative measurement. Se- 
lect some one space or object in the mid- 
dle distance and compare all the others 
with this. Take, for instance, some prom- 
inent tree, and compare the: height of this 
with the height of the hills; observe 
whether they are twice or three times the 
height of the tree; or, perchance, the tree 
may appear as high or even higher than 
the hills-from your point of view. The 
objects in front of the tree will appear by 
comparison larger or smaller as the case 
may be. By strictly adhering to these 
measurements, the correct distances will 
be represented. Do not change your point 
of view, however, by advancing or reced- 
ing, while making these comparative meas- 
urements. In some cases the tree will oc- 
cupy half the height of the whole canvas, 
while your distant hills, which may be 
miles high, will only take up half an inch 
in height. 


N. T.—You can use a basswood panel 
of the sort you inquire about with safety. 
It must be primed much as ordinary can- 
vas is primed. The brush marks on the 
smooth wood, however, give a kind of 
tooth very pleasant to paint upon. The 
panels can be framed the same as any other 
oil painting would be. » They are specially 
prepared for artists, in any size or shape. 
They cost less than ordinary canvas. 





R. B.—Many finished oil paintings col- 
lect upon their surface what is termed 
“bloom,” which in many jnstances en- 
tirely obscures the beauty of the work. 
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THE PROOF of the excellence of our 
WHITE CHINA pecorating 
IS IN THE FIRING « ss wt 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from 
the world’s best sources of supply. ... 
Agent for Hall’s Roman Gold 











WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN 
1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application 


M. T. WYNNE 


White China for Decorating, 
Materials, etc. 


Agent for Revelation China Kilns, 
Manufacturer of Wynne’s Roman Gold 


Our new supplement, containing all the latest novelties, 
will be ready for mailing Oct. rst. 


1 EB. 20th St., cor. Broadway, New York 


Hall’s Roman Gold 


For China is Pure and Reliable 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE FREE. 
Specially Prepared Paste for Raised Gold. 
Speci Lrepered Enamels for Relief Work. 
WHITE, TURQUOISE, CORAL-RED AND PINK. 
Sample Jar of the Above, Each i5 cents. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE LIQUID LUSTRES. 
Trial Bottle, Each 15 cents. 


Hall’s Gold and Color Eraser 
for removing Fired Color or Gold. 

oz. bottle by express, prepaid - - - : - 45c. 
loz. bottle by express, prepaid - - - - . - 665c. 

rench and German Tube and Powder Colors, Brushes, Oils, 
Etc. Mineral Transfers, all the latest designs, beautiful in color 
and drawing. Chima Ovals and Frames for same. Send for cata- 
logues. Nots—Teachers will please enclose card or circular when 
applying for teachers’ rates. 


JAS, F. HALL, 16 North 15th St. asth and Arch Sts.) 
PHILADELPHIA 


Byrdcliffe Summer Art School 


At Woodstock, on the Edge of the Catskills, 
3% Hours from New York 


Studio and Students’ Boarding-house open June till October 


PAINTING .# Teachers: Mr. B.C. Brown, 

lately head of the Art Depart- 
DECORATION ment at Stanford University; 
HANDICRAFT 


Mr. H. D. MurpPuy of Boston; 
Prospectus to 

















Mr. Dawson Watson of 
Quebec, and others. 





be had on application. 


to Mr. R. RADCLIFFE- 


For information appl 
stock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


WHITEHEAD, Woc 








GILLOTT’S PENS 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE 
Paris Exposition, 1900 
This is the Highest Prize Ever Awarded to Pens 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., New York 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
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Several receipts have been given for its 
removal, but all of these, or nearly all, are 
only temporary cures, fhe bloom return- 
ing sometimes with greater depth and 
opacity. The potato is said to be the best 
remedy, if not an entire cure. Cut a po- 
tato in two, and rub a piece with the 
smooth side, by a series of circles, all over 
the surface until the “ bloom ” disappears. 
Wash off with clean cold water, and then 
wipe the surface of the picture with a little 
sweet or nut oil with a silk handkerchief 
until it is perfectly dry. The potato may 
be applied without fear of injury, provided 
that due care is taken that the moisture 
left by its juice is removed from the un- 
varnished picture. 





B. W.—Flux is the medium that gives 
more glaze to mineral colors. It may be 
used with colors that are not naturally 
high in glaze, such as pinks, red browns, 
carnations, blues, but only when these 
colors are used thinly. When color is 
used very heavy flux added inclines it to 
peel off. Flux is also used in powder form 
to dust over a mineral painting to give it 
uniform high glaze. 





A. F.—(1) In painting in oil colors up- 
on celluloid, use a strong drier made of 
equal parts of gold size and spirits of tur- 
pentine. No other medium is necessary. 
Apply the colors thinly with sable brushes. 
(2) In painting upon chamois leather, wa- 
ter-colors are used mixed with Chinese 
white to give them body; or the design 
may be painted in Chinese white, and 
when this is dry, the colors can be 
applied over it as glazes. 





ConsSTANT READER.—(1) The varnish 
probably was applied to the painting too 
thickly. It should have been thinned with 
rectified spirits of turpentine. (2) If oil 
colors are used on a black panel, no under 
painting is necessary; simply lay on the 
colors in their general tones, using as 
much paint as possible to -prevent the 
black ground from showing through. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 





A wishbone of diamonds set in platinum 
and of greatly exaggerated size is a new 
design fora corsage ornament. Almost 
as large is a beautifully enameled deep 
pitik rose. Studded like drops of dew on 
it are small diamonds, and at the end of 


WATER-COLOR FRAMES 


that won’t wrinkle 


SATINWOOD FRAMES 


for decorating and burning 


CARRAINE’S are guaranteed, 
but don’t cost any more than 
others. 33 shapes. Don't take 
any unless “Carraine” is on the 
back. 

Chart showing different styles 
mailed on request. 


Golden Crown 
Iustrating Board 


for pen, pencil and water-color 
work. Worth your while to ask 
for “Golden Crown.” Much bet- 
ter than others at the same 
price. 





All these Goods are sold by Dealers in Art Materials and by Stationers. 


EUGENE CARRAINE, [lir. 


1622 [lifflin Street, PHILADELPHIA 








Circle and Oval Mat and Glass 
Cutting Machine 


With Positive Scale to 
Determine Size of 
Openings 
New Vibrating Knife. Impossible to 


double cut, or scratch the surface 
of the Mat Board. 


) May 7th, 1901. 


U. S. Patents ) Sept. 16th, 1902. 





Will cut any size mat from 0 to 22 x 32 inches, Write for descriptive circular and price. 


The Shawver Co. - = Springfield, O. 
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GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS, = ’*sreccuneerieited. ™*™™* 
CHINA COLORS. 


i | HEA Ibe 
| MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


** Directions for Ching Painting,” ,gocéhts. (Germany.) 
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Butcher’s A. GRAUSAM 


SucceSsor to BRADY & GRAUSAM 


° 9, 11 and 13 Baxter St., New York 
Boston Polish ioahick ‘esd siden 


is the best finish made MANUFACTURER OF 
for FLOORS, Interior 


Woodwork and Furni- Fancy Wood Work tor Pyrography 


peti et en All goods made of Selected White, Kiln-dried Basswood 























































A 
Critical | 
Penman 


Sei a4 
Higgins’ 



















; Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface Quality and skillful work is guaranteed. 
like shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky Also manufacturer of 
like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserv- HARD WOOD SPECIALTIES 


ing the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most economical and satis- 


factory PoLisH known for HARD- Woop MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 





FLOoRS. CLASSES IN 
For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. Water-color and Miniature Painting terna In 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





daily for my literary work and correspon- 
dence, and have never before been so con- 
tinuously satisfied with any other writing 
fluid. I have used but one steel pen in that 
time, and there is no sign of corrosion, The 
saving in pens pays for the ink.” 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT 
or send J0c, for prepaid sample by mail to 


Cuas. M. Hicans & Co., mirs., 


advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO.|/| (Vp YyRO PEN M® 


356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














$ Y THE USE OF 
te: ace LEATHER, woop, ETC., GunnARY Gas 
OPERATED WITH ONE HAND 
AUCTIONEE NO BELLOWS OR CHEMICALS 
R Price of Complete Outfit (neatly boxed, with a combina- 


tion, R, point), $2.50. PYROPEN POINTS, 50 cents each. 















desires to correspond with art ALL AT MATERIAL DEALERS; OR POST-PAID FROM New York. Chicago. London. 

- 3 Main Office, 271 Ninth Street, | Brooklyn, N, Y. 
supply houses to make arrange- | wISEMAN MEG. CO. “tsi Sst | @ MeoMsiZs Nahe sees, | Pee! 
ments to supply me with good, REEEE LEER CECE CEE EEE 





cheap works in oils, etc., for 
auction purposes. Quote me best 
prices and terms, and send cat- 


alogues. 
A. MATHIS, 
KAUFMAN, TEX. 








OF INTEREST TO AMATEUR (or Pro- 
fessional) PHOTOGRAPHERS ONLY 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY FOR A GREAT COLLECTION 

Send us 25 cents (silver, U. S. or Canada or foreign equivalent) 
for a large list, with instructions, of names of lady and gentlemen 
enthusiasts distributed in different parts of the world who desire to 
exchange views of their locality for your local views. List is re- 
vised frequently, and without extra charge, your name may be 
used on a future list unless you advise otherwise. Price to supply 
houses, $1.00, 


INTERNATIONAL ART EXCHANGE CONCERN, Adrian, Mich., U. S. A. 


TLLUSTRATING "2233. 


Home lessons. Highly profitable; takes spare hours 
only ; practica/ instruction in Newspaper, Magazines, 
. Commercial Drawing, Letter- 

ing, and Wall Paper Design. 
Adapted to men, women, 4 
es and advanced students 
ly adequate school of its 
kind, with personal criticisms 
on work done from nature and 
life by instructors who are 
well-known illustrators and 
whose work appears in leading publications. Success- 
ful students; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. 
Interesting illustrated catalogue sent free, or visit the 


School. WEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
1512 Broadway, New York City. 


bein ak. tas aaacn” SS aaliae DELAWARE WATER GAP 


Classes in China Decoration and Water-Colors rs 


we ieee ia In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Pennsylvania, sur- 
ws SSeS i Lackawanna rounded by delightful resorts at Stroudsburg and through- 


Studio: 48 E, 26th Street, New York SENGIEME| out the Delaware Valley; an ideal region for spring and 
summer. A_ beautifully illustrated book describing 


THE VON RYDINGSVARD SCHOOL these resorts and containing a fascinating love story entitled “ For 
OF ART WOOD CARVING Reasons of State,’ will be sent on receipt of 4 cents ‘in stamps. 


: nger Agent, Lackawanna. Rail- 
opens for the Winter Session at 96 Fifth Avenue, New Address T. W LEE, General Passe 8 g 


York City, on January first. road, New York City. > 

Until then Mr. von Rydingsv4rd will remain, for order 
work, at his country studio in Brunswick, Maine, where 
all inquiries should be addressed. ae ao nw 6 
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The Art Amateur 





steel nail-head beads, is made into an oval 
shaped frame for a large photograph, and 
around it there is a binding of beautiful 
silver work. 

* * * 


Flowers of burnt leather colored in deli- 
€ate tints are on a very smart belt of white 
kid. This has a buckle of gilt, enameled 
in all the colors used in the painted flower 
designs. 


Here is a list of birth-stones as they are 
ready-mounted in charms. It differs 
from some, but it has been prepared by an 
expert, and the charms are to be seen in 
one of the best jewelry stores in the city. 
For January, garnet ; February, amethyst ; 
March, jasper ; April, sapphire ; May, chal- 
cedony; June, emerald; July, onyx; Au- 
gust, carnelian; September, chrysolite; 
October, aquamarine; November, topaz; 
December, ruby. The charms in the sim- 
ple styles cost $4, $5, and $6, and from 
that up to $12, $15, and $75, and the more 
expensive to $100 and $500. A girl can 
get her good luck in a jiffy if she has the 
money. 


Here is a practical gift for a bride, and 
it is not so likely as many things to be du- 
plicated. It is a hambone holder. If it is 
silver-plated it will cost $7.50; if solid sil- 
ver, $30 or $40. 


* 2K ak 


Handsome cases in silver come for min- 
eral water bottles. In plated ware they 
will cost $30, $40, or more; in solid sil- 
ver from $200 to $250. 


* * * 


Mineral water glasses with silver hold- 
ers cost $19 each. 


* * * 


Harking back to wedding presents, gold 
is not so likely to be duplicated as silver, 
and there are many things to be found 
ready-made in the metal. One of the pret- 
tiest of gifts is a gold after-dinner coffee 
set—coffee pot, creamer and sugar bowl. 
It will cost from $700 to nearly $1,500. 
It is in 18-karat gold. Special designs 
demand special prices. 


* * * 


Salt spoons of gold are the least expen- 
sive article for the table, and they will cost 
more than $20 a pair if simple in design. 
Mustard spoons cost $15 each. 


THE OSGOOD ART SCHOOL 


Established 1877 . OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
Osgood Standard Pink | Osgood Holland Deift-Blue 


Will stand repeated firings. Nothing can excell it for Roses. Per vial, 40 cents. 
Price per vial, 40 cents. 17th Edition 
Cagund Betians bete-Gretn The Osgood Art School Hand-Book on China Painting 
+35 4 s the best selling Manual ever published. It is entitled 
The Osgood Standard Grounding and Painting Oil | « How to Apply Matt, Bronze, Lacroix, Dresden 
stone shy oni g Sipe Colors and Gold to China” 


The Osgood Standard Jacque Rose In flexible cloth a pages Illustrated. By mail for 75 
Per vial, 75 cents. cents, post free. lamps not accepted. 


We carry a full line of French ond German Colors in Powder. 
43-page illustrated catalogue containing full directions for ground-laying with ey colors, and now ready for mailing. 


Address, MISS A. H. OSGOOD, (osgba'RSPSinco1) consent Te Street... New York 














MRS. WILLARD’S 


OPAQUE MIXER 


For Painting in Oil Colors on 
Silk, Paper, and Tapestries 
No previous preparation or coating of any kind necessary. 
Oil colors are warranted not to spread, run or stain Silk, 
Velvet, Paper or Wood of the most delicate shade or tint, 
beyond the outline, if used according to instructions. For sale 
by Art Dealers generally. 25 cents a bottle. 
E. M. LARMOUR, - BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 


If you have a liking or a natural 
Talent for Drawing, cut this out 
mail «ith your address and receive 
our FREE sample Lesson Cireular 
with terms.and twenty Portraits of 
well-known artists & illustrators. 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 


Studio 85 World R’ld’e, New York City, 
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of Three 
Or More Subscribers 


Prizes for Clubs 


ART AMATEUR, free of charge, by getting a few 

friends to subscribe all at the same time. Send us $18 
to pay for a club of six subscribers ($3 each), and for your 
trouble we will send you THE ART AMATEUR free for one 
year; or you may choose any other $4 Magazine for your 
prize, or books or art materials. If you can only get one 
friend to subscribe with you, your two subscriptions will cost 
only $7, instead of $8. 


A NY ONE can secure an Annual Subscription to THE 


Clubbing circular, sample copy, with beautiful 
studies in color, and illustrated catalogue, will 
be sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


THE ART AMATEUR MAGAZINE 
225 Fourth Avenue New York City 

















In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Art AMATEUR. 
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Special Mexican Tours 
Made up and accompanied. 
Fer Particulars Address, 


Mrs. Mary O. Houser, 
LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 





—_——_____ 


THE ONLY DIRECT ALL- 
WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
Charleston, S. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and intermediate landings. 


rh and CH. 
noel sepuantionn Sor al tate 4 
conn ons for ai rior 
throughoutthe South and Southwest. ™ 


FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS 
FINEST 5. SERVICE 


19 State Street, New York, 
WM. P. OLYDE & ©0., Gen’l Agt 
THEO. G- EGER OM Ae 





LEHIGH VALLEY 
_ RAILROAD 


Solid vestibule trains 
between 


New York, 
Philadelphia and 
Chicago 

Via Niagara Falls. 


Equipment of the most 
modern construction. Trains; 
are composed of wide vesti- 
buled day coaches, parlor 
and sleeping cars. Dining 
cars with a la carte service. 
Double track. Stone bal- 
last. The entire line is 
equipped with automatie 
electric block signals. 
Through tickets permit 
Stop Over 
at Niagara Falls. 


Forillustrated descriptive matter, 
write CHas. S. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, New York, en- 
closing stamp. 








“A delight from beginning to end.” 


A WINTER 
ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


For an eastern person there is noth- 
ing quite so enjoyable as a winter on 
the Pacific Coast, that Country being 
delightful during the winter months 
from Southern California to Seattle. 
It is reached best from the east by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


which form a part of all the great trans- 
continental routes. Any New York 
Central ticket Agent will tell you about it. 





A copy of No. 5 of the ‘‘Four-Track Series,” 
‘* America’s Winter Resorts.’’ will be sent free, post- 
oy to any address, on receipt of a postage stamp, 

y George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 














EXPERIENCES 
OF PA 


If you have read—most every- 
body has—‘*The Ghost of the 
Glacier” you will be interested in 
knowing that another good story 
by the same author has just been 
issued by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the 


LACKAWANNA 
RAILROAD 


It is called the “EXPERIENCES 
OF PA.” It has the “story tell- 
ing” quality and possesses, be- 
sides real humor, the charm of 
one of the daintiest love stories 
that has been written in a long 
time. The stories are contained 
in a little book called LAKES 
AND MOUNTAINS, which will 
be mailed on request accompanied 
by five cents in postage stamps to 








T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK CITY 


“In Lakeland” 


Summer resorts along the line of 


The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


in Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 


Summer Homes 


for All 


For copy of “In Lakeland” and “ Summer 
Homes for 1go2” send address, with 6 cts. 
in stamps for postage, to F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 








eee FROM... 


ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 


VIA THE PUEBLO GATEWAY, 


COLORADO, UTAH ano 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Observation Parlor Cafe Cars, meals a lacarte, and 
elegant Pullman service, electric lights and fans. 
Double. daily service. The scenic line through 
Colorado. Through service to California. 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


reaches direct from St. Louis, the cities of Memphis, 
Hot Springs, Ark., and principal points in Texas, 
Mexico and California. Elegant through service 
and Dining Cars, meals ala carte, and Pullman 
Sleeping Cars with electric lights and fans. 

For further information, apply to 


W. E. HOYT, G. E. P. Agent, 
335 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





























An Art Education for $4.00 ! ! ! 


peo YOU realize that (by subscribing to Tuz Art AmaTaur for 

the smal] sum of $4.00 a year), by the outlay of about one eent 
aday, you can learn to become a practical artist? That you can 
study any of the following arts:—Drawme, Painting, Scutr- 
Ture, Woop-CarvinG, Etrcuinc, Pyrocrarny, Metat Work, 
Interior Decoration, Murat PaintineG, Curna Paring, 
Tapzstry Paintine, and Emsrorwery, and that The C La 
dence Department of Tus ArT AMATRUR is open to all subscribers 
te ask for any additional information upun any topic of art. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Art AMATEUR. 
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Oriental 
Carpets. 


Exceptional value, 9.0 x 12.0 sizes, 
From $65.00 to $145.00. 


Other sizes in proportion. 





New Line 


Summer Rugs and Mattings. 


Exclusive designs and colorings. 


Droadwoy L196 Street, NU 


THE LIVING AGE| 


AS IT ENTERS UPON ITS 


Sixtieth Year and 236th Quarterly Volume 


Still maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has charac- 
terized it from the beginning. It presents in an inexpensive form, consid- 
ering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a satisfactory completeness equalled by no other publication, the 
best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel 
and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political 
Information, from the vast field of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
The following list includes some of the writers represented in a single 

year’s numbers of THE:LIVING AGE: 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, Sir Gilbert Parker, A. T. Quiller- 

Couch, The Bishop of Ripon, Augustine Birrell, Mrs. Alice 

Meynell, W. B. Yeats, Andrew Lang, Katharine Tynan, Max- 

well Gray, Sidney Lee, Herbert Paul, Sir Edwin Arnold, Ed- 

mund Gosse, George Meredith, Fiona Macleod, Maurice 

Meterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir Wemyss Reid, John Buchan, 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Eugene Melchior de Vogue, 

Leslie Stephen, Lord Rosebery, Paul Bourget, W. L. Courtney, 

Professor Edward Dowden, Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher 

Benson, Max Beerbohm, Jane H. Findlater, Owen Seaman, 

W. E. Henley, The Hon. H. H. Asquith, Pierre de Coubertin, 

William Watson, W. S. Lilly: Maxime Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, 

Sir Lewis Morris, John Morley. Emily Lawless, Theophile 

Gautier, Prince Kropotkin. 


Published Every Saturday, and giving about 3,300 Pages a Year of the 
World’s Best Literature. Popular, yet of Permanent Value 


Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. Single Number, Fifteen Cents 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5206 13%4 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON | 











Sold by newsdealers. Send five cents for a 
sample epPR or cents for one year to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF FINE SILK 
RUGS, RARE VELVETS, BROCADES AND 
MATERIALS FOR DECORAYIVE USES 
NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN, 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, N. E. Cor. 31st STREET. 
10 RUE ROSSINI, PARIS. 
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$ M. KNOEDLER & CO. $ 


(Successors to GOUPIL & CO.) 


ESTABLISHED 1846 
Respectfully invite attention to their Galleries containing 
selected 


OIL PAINTINGS 


Of the early Dutch and English Schools, and from the easels 
of eminent foreign artists as well as the most noted American 


Painters. 
WATER COLOR DRAWINGS 
VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 


A Special Study Made of Artistic 
and Appropriate Framing. 


355 FIFTH AVE., sens. NEW YORK 


PARIS OFFICE, 2 RUE GLUCK 
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THE ART AMATEUR 
WORKING DESIGNS 


VOL, 48, NO. 1. 1902 
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Oak Leaves and Acorns for Wood Carved Frame 
Pine Cone Hanging Bracket for Wood Carving 
Rose Design for Towel Rack 

Sketch of Towel Rack Showing Construction 


Pen Study of Oak, to Assist the Wood Carver 
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Oak Leaves and Acorns for Wood Carved Frame 


Pine Cone Hanging Bracket for Wood Carving 


Rose Design for Towel Rack 
Sketch of Towel Rack Showing Construction 


Pen Study of Oak, to Assist the Wood Carver 











[Copyirght ro02, John W. Van Oost, New York and London. ] 
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Serving Tray, Designed for Pyrography 
Bread Trencher, for Wood Carving 


Chip Carved Hanging Shelf 
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Copyright 1903, John W. Van Oost, New York and London, | 
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0. 3. FEBRUARY, 1903 


Panel for Pyrogravure, by M. Kromback 
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Decoration for a Glove Box. Top Panel. 
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Decoration for a Glove Box. Front Panel, 
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Decoration for a Glove Box. Back Panel. 
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